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ABSTRACT 

In February 1974 the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting (CPB) commissioned a study regarding the role of the 
Corporation in the relationship between public broadcasting and ^ 
education. Four task forces were formed to consider the areas of 
early childhood education, elementary-secondary education and teacher 
education, post-secondary formal education, and adult education. The 
bulk of the report is concerned with a discussion of the 
recommendations, which are that the CPB should (1) intensify its 
efforts to bridge the chasm between broadcasting and education; (2) 
recoguize and support the principle of cultural pluralism; (3) 
undertake activities to assist professional development of the 
educators and broadcasters engaged in educational broadcasting; (4) 
undertake promptly certain instructional program^ig activities; (5) 
assure attention to the strategies, materials and other services 
which are critical to effective use of educational programing; (6) 
actively develop the educational programing applications of related 
technologies; (7) assure an effective program of research, evaluation 
and demonstration; (8) facilitate the development of more flexible 
patterns of rights clearance; (9) encourage the development of the 
skills of aural/visual literacy and critical listening/viewing; (10) 
recognize and support effective activities for promotion and 
community outreach; (11) move at once to act upon these 
considerations. (Author/KKC) 
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The corpora Mon for PuLKr Broadcast inq ' s Adviaorv Council 
of National Orqan iza»- ions tACNO) consists of 45 maior voluntary, 
orofessional, religious, p-jblic interest and ed-JcatiOnal organiza- 
tions in •■he l'ni«'ed States. We represent- a wide divergence of 
interests ard oonfs ot view but we are united on at leas^ one point 
— *h& l^'po^^ance of public* broadcasMnq in America's future. 

In Kebr'jaf 1974, the Corporation commissioned ACNO to conduct 
a s»-ud and make reconmenda t ions on the role of the CPB in the 
relationship of public broadcasMnq and education. The following 
report reoreqents * he results of a vear-lonq study which involved 
rroro than to - thousand persons throughout the United States. A 
* ill .ip' ion of the work of the four Task Forces can be found in 

tht> Sijppl^*i"en» a 1 Sec ion of •■his Repor^. 

r r intension was to make specific proposals for action. Instead, 
wf- J.c.,o'»T»vJ •■^^at our real pnorits was to ident-ifv eleven maior 
fOdl<; »nen ^o s iqqest a number of specific action proposals which 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Congress hereby finds and declares . . . that it is in the. public interest 
to emourage the growth and development of noncommercial educational radio and 
television broadcasting, including the use of such media for instructional purposes. . . . 

Section 396(aXI} 

The Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 

From its beginnings in the land-grant 
universities of the Midwest, public 
broadcasting has been used to serve 
the purposes of education. In the 
early days of radio, a third of all broadcasting licenses were held by educational 
institutions, and a few of those pioneer stations are serving audiences — including 
students — today. The development of FM radio brought reinforcement to the 
hardy survivors of those early days. Today's public television stations devote about 
a third of their total air time to instructional programs, and if one counts such 
educational programs as "Sesame Street" the proportion rises dramatically. 

Far behind us are the old questions of whether radio and television 
can be effective as instruments of teaching and learning. These are probably the 
most researched media ever to be applied to education, and there can be no seri- 
ous doubt that television and radio have been used successfully in a very wide 
range of instructional tasks. They work. Given proper planning and careful inte- 
gration into the instructional process, they are demonstrably effective. 

The Corporation for Public Broadcasting has long supported efforts of 
the Children's Television Workshop in producing "Sesame Street," "The Electric 
Company," and "Feeling Good." One of the Corporation's earliest commitments 
was for the support of "Mister Rogers' Neighborhood." Nevertheless, the Cor- 
poration is acutely aware that in spite of the congressional mandate, and in spite 
of efforts by CPB dating almost to its inception, there has not been a national 
public broadcasting perspective of service to education, and the Corporation has 
not had a cohesive agenda for its own part in such a service. 

In February 1974. CPB commissioned its Advisory Council of National 
Organizations (ACNO) to conduct a study and make recommendations to the 
Board of CPB regarding the role of the Corporation in the relationship between 
public broadcasting and education. It was recognized that it is difficult to draw 
precise boundaries around the functions of the various lelated organizations in 
public broadcasting, hut for ACNO the Corporation was to be both the audience 
for the report and the target of the study. 

The Advisory Council, through its Education Committee, organized 
four task forces to consider the areas (»f early childhood education, elementary- 
secondary education and teacher education, post-secondary formal education, 
nnd adult education The chairperson^^ of these groups are delegates to ACNO 
who are also leaders of major educational groups. The members of the task 
^ force*^ were chosen for their qualiticaiions in broadcasting, education, or related 
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public concerns, and the selections were balanced to assure reasonable represen- 
tation of geographic areas, minority groups, sex, and a range of viewpoints. The 
(ask forces involved in their deliberations more than 4,000 broadcasters, edu- 
cators, and members of public groups. 

The work of the task forces was completed in December 1974. Each 
filed a report which stands' unchanged and which appears in the Supplement. The 
individual task force reports, while forming the basis for the final ACNO report, 
represent the composite view of the task force members only, and were not 
intended for action by the Advisory Council. 

This final report is the result also of further deliberations by the ACNO 
Education Committee its Executive Committee, and finally the membership of 
the Council at its quarterly meeting in March 1975. 

Needless to say, however, while a study's processes may be impeccable 
and the rhetoric of its recommendations may gleam with wisdom, success lies 
only in results. The Advisory Council of National Organizations urges the timely 
implementation of the recommendations which follow. 



SUMMARYOFTHE 
REOOMMENIKnONS 



Ti 



(he eleven recommendations of the 
Advisory Council deal with such di- 
verse problems as the relationship 
between broadcasting and education, 
the approp'-'ate use of educational broadcast material, and the need for extended 
rights to certain programs. The study steered firmly away from the temptations of 
seemingly magic solutions to old and difficult questions. Rather, it concentrated 
on a broad set of practical recommendations, each important and each capable 
of execution at various levels depending on availability of resources and evolving 
conditions in education and public broadcasting. 

Some of the recommendations imply new activities, for which addi- 
tional funding will be required. Funding strategy was not part of the Corpora- 
tion's charge to ACNO. but it is appiopriate to recognize that present resources 
will not be adequate, and the Advisory Council would be a willing partner in 
seeking solutions to these funding questions. 

Since the recommendations represent an integrated program for action, 
no priority order is implied by their numbering. The first two recommendations 
are general and underlie many of the others, which deal with more specific issues. 
The bulk of this report is concerned with a discussion of the recommendations. 

They are presented here for summary reference. 

1. The Corporation for Public Broadcasting should intensify its cffcViU 
to bridge the traditional chaun between broadcasting and education, buil ' j ^ a 
working partnership to serve their common purposes. 

2. The Corporation for Public Broadcasting should recognize and sup- 
port the principle of cultural pluralism, which is rooted in our common concerns 
as humans as well as the differences which enhance the strength and diversity 
the American people. 

3. The Corporation for Public Broadcasting should undertake activi- 
ties to assist the professional development of the educators and broadcasters 
engaged in educational broadcasting, and encourage the application of broad- 
costing for the in-service education of teachers. 

4. The Corporation for Public Broadcasting should undertake promptly 
certain instructional programming activities, taking into account the legal and 
tradiUonal roles of other educational agencies and institutions. 

5. The Corporation for Public Broadcasting should assure adequate 
attention to the strategics, materials, and other services which are critical to 
effective use of educational programming. 

.9^. 11 
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6. The Corporation for Public Broadcasting should actively develop 
the educational prot^ranunini^ applications of related technolof^ies, in order to 
meet the educational needs of people at all age levels. 

7. The Corporation for Public Broadcasting should, through its own 
operations and through support of others' work, assufe an effective prof^ram of 
resean'.h exaluation, and demonst}atnm regarding educational applications of 
public broadcasting and related technologies, 

8 The ( orporation for Public Broadcasn.ig should facilitate the 
development of new, more flexible patterns of rii^hts clearance. 

9. The Corporation for Public Broadcasting should encourage the 
development of the skdls o/ auud-visual literacy and critical listening/viewing. 

10 The Corporation for Public Paiudcasting should recognize and 
suppoft effective activities for ptoffuUion and community outreach in the edu- 
cational applications of broadcasting. 

11. The Corporation for Public Broadcasting should move at once to 
act upon these raonnnendations, initially by conducting a financial analysis, 
determining a calendar agenda for specific actions, and assigning responsibility 
for devclopmg funding The Advisory Council is a ^villmi^ partner in assisting 
implementation of the recommendations and seeking solutions to the funding 
problems. 
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A PERSPECTIVE ON 
PUBUC BRGADOSSnNG 



T 



he American systems of education 
and communication are probably 
the institutions that touch our lives 
most commonly, most pervasively. 



and most profoundly. In these days of virtually universal public education, and 
with radio and television sets in use several hours a day in almost every home, 
it is hard to imagine two forces more important in the daily life of the Republic. 

Since both deal with information and ideas — the world of the mind — 
one would conclude that the systems of education and communication are also 
important to otie another. Curiously, their relationship generally has been super- 
ficial and mutually unsatisfactory. Responsible persons on both sides have recog- 
nized the educational implications of modern communication, and indeed edu- 
cation has been an aspect of broadcasting since America's first radio station, 
9XM (now WHA) at the University of Wisconsin in Madison, went on the air 
more than half a century ago. Nevertheless, and with notable exceptions not- 
withstanding, education and communication have had a wary, uncomfortable 
relationship as superpowers of the twentieth century. 

Now there is a growing recognition that it's time to get together. No 
one who reads the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967, and even more particularly 
its legislative history, can doubt that education was a major motivation when 
Congress established the Corporation for Public Broadcasting and set a course 
for long-term support of public telecommunication services. Early in its career 
CPB began to examine its future with regard to education, and a number of 
specific programs have been supported successfully, but a basic point of view, a 
perspective which could i^uide an a^f nda of action items, has not been developed. 

Such an agenda is the intended result of this study. The recommenda- 
tions do not seek basic changes in the structure of education or public broad- 
casting; it's easy to attempt to solve problems by proposing to overthrow present 
reality, but it's more useful to work toward a responsible evolution of what 
we have. 

The Coniext: Education in a Changing Society. The structure, compo- 
sition, and expectations of American society are all in a state of rapid change, 
and these changes are so fundamental that they affect education profoundly. 
Traditionally, education could be understood as a reasonable extension of the 
American family, and the American family was defined for practical purposes in 
white, middle-class, agrarian-heritage terms. Today's middle-aged white Ameri- 
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can can identify it from mottoes and homilies remembered from childhood: a 
woman's place is in the home, children should be seen and not heard; be fruitful 
and multiply, honor thy father and thy mother, a man's home is his castle; and 
so on. 

All of these familiar reference points have been challenged in recent 
years. Women continue to achieve social equality and are pursuing various 
options about how they will choose to live their li\». It has been estimated that 
women already comprise well over 40 percent of the labor force.* A great list of 
implications could be compiled: increased need lor d:iy-eare facilities, more 
specialized curricula for women, and an urgent recognition of the choices that 
are or ought to be open to women, each involving decisions about when or 
whether to have children and the nature of a woman's day-to-day relationship 
to her children. 

The divorce rate is rising, and the attitude toward divorce is changing. 
Many children are raised by one parent, and single persons of both sexes are 
adopting children. 

There have been changes in the status of minority groups, including a 
broadening of the options available for careers, housing, and education. That 
change should continue and accelerate in the >ears ahead. 

The American population is restless, and modern communication, 
transportation, and business patterns seem to make it ever more so. The ex- 
tended familv. with all the reinforcements it offers to its members, is more frag- 
mented than ever, fhe individual is necessarily more independent, and while 
independence is a prized American trait, its counterparts are loneliness and 
isolation. 

The American birth rate i , now approximately at the level of zero pop- 
ulation growth, so the a .e rage age of the population will increase. With growing 
interest in lifelong learning, and with more leisure time, the change in the birth 
rate would seem to broaden the scope of education. But simultaneously, decreas- 
ing school enrollments can bring other stresses. 

The Contemporary Student. Today's student is pushing at the boundaries 
of traditional education in virtually every direction For example, students are 
becoming both younger and older. In a country which does not universally require 
kindergarten, publicly operated nursery schools are teaching three-year-olds. 
Those concerned with early childhood education are now recognizing the im- 
portance of constructive influences from — or even before — birth. At the same 
time, students arc getting older, with increasing emphasis on continuing education 
for professionals and paia-professionals, vocational education for adults of all 
age levels, and a burgeoning interest in informal education covering a bewilder- 
ing variety of subjects. Cradle to grave education is upon us. 

The student is also more independent. Family ties are less rigid, and a 
high proportion of college students are, for practical purposes, adults responsible 
for their own affairs. Students at all educational levels are more concerned with 



* "Women A Dcmok'taphu Soda! and Econo}tnc PrcwntiUion of yVomcn in the Lahot 
Force." National lndu\tnal Ci>nU'rvmc Hoard, 197.^ 
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participating in decisions thai affect them. Cciliege is not seen automatically as a 
continuous four-year process; students come and go, gradually sharpening their 
own goals, perhaps never declaring their college experience to be at an end. 

One consequence of universal education, particularly in a world of 
specialized skills, is that public education is seen as a personal resource which 
should be ready to provide particular services needed at partic ilar times through- 
out one\ life. That s\stem is now used in a great many ways, 't equips people to 
acquire and update occupational licenses and credentials. It teaches about sea 
shells and income taxes. It teaches very young children about themselves and 
their world, and \i teaches the parents of »hesc children about their offspring. 

- Elementary-secondary education is, on the one hand, becoming more 
participative for children, parents, teachers, and the communities at large; and 
on the other, a recent survc\ b\ the National Education Association lists 
parental apathy and student indifference as the top problems reported by 
teachers 

Elementary and secondary education, which has made substantial 
headway in individualizing the process of instruction, wishes to advance further 
in that area and recogni/es that technology is necessary for its success. Similarly 
there is growing interest in alternative education opportunities, including store- 
front schools, schools without ualls, off-campus courses for credit, and con- 
centrated mini-courses. 
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There is an urgent need, recognized particularly in elementary-second- 
ary education, to keep up with the rapid expansion of knowledge itself. Some- 
times new knowledge changes the educational fuiidamentals and sometimes it 
changes a youngster's working context: how many book^; were obsolete on the 
day of the first moon landing*^ Radio and television can help. 

Many persons handicapped by physical or emotional disabilities are 
being reached by education for the first time Broadcasting is in a unique position 
to help serve these people. 

Education at all levels is seriously attempting to cope with the realities 
of a multicultural societ> The concept of the melting pot, which had the effect of 
attempting to melt evervbody into a white middle-class mold, is giving way to an 
approach which recognizes — or at least earnestly tries to recognize — the diversity 
which is fundamental to the .American society. 

.All these factors, combined with a broadened world ''iew made possi- 
ble in our society by modem communication, have made education increasingly 
diverse and eclectic. Wc yearn for simplicity but become more complex. In a 
culture accustomed to learning facts we need mstead access to facts and the 
intellectual power to integrate them 

Potentially at least, today's student is everybody, and today's curricula 
are almost as broad as the interests of that studen: body. 

Good-bye to the Little Red Schoolhouse. As one surveys the situation 
described above, one thought that comes to mind is that the "delivery system" 
for the future may be more like the county agent than the little red schoolhouse 
or the i\y-covered halls. 

In the past, education's clienteles tended to be in identifiable groups, 
most of whom could go bv foot or school bus *o the place of their fc^mal edu- 
eati')n. Extension education was seen as something of a sturdy stepchild in 
academe. Little children were not involved :n :he system. The handicapped or 
homebound were barely taken into account. When the citizen thought "Educa- 
tion," he thought of the schoolhouse or the college campus. 

Think of the discontinuity between \osterday*s school /campus model 
and today's student who could or should be almost anyone, anywhere. Groups 
that have been touciied less by education in the past — racial minorities, the poor, 
the geographicallv isolated — stand every chance of lulling farther bchmd if they 
cannot be reached b\ the educational svstem. Furthermore, that system must be 
built to accommodate the full range of student accomplishments and capacities, 
providing encouragement for each individual to seize a genuine opportunity and 
make the most of it. 

Informal instruction, conducted b\ a wide range of community groups, 
is an important part of education today. 

In communicating with people, whether they are small children, ele- 
mentarv -secondary students, college students, or adults with their multitude of 
interests and requirements, broadcasting is a common denominator. The func- 
tionally illiterate and the post-doctoral student both understand the grammar of 
television Both turn to radio for information and entertainment Both are 
accustomed to having ideas and objects explained on the screen, whether the 



purpose of the message is education per se or a product commercial. The gram- 
mar of auial and visual coiiiniunication has been learned. As media of com- 
munication, radio and television are ubiquitous, familiar, flexible, and effective. 
They are Everyman's entertainment and information media. Very few people go 
through a day without learning something, sometimes imponant, sometimes 
trivial, via the speaker and the screen. 

In the classroom or at home, radio and television are powerful instru- 
ments of education, and therefore their proper application is imperative. 

Education's Structure of Responsibility. Education in the United States 
is not a national enterprise. Although the federal government and many national 
organizations have important responsibilities and concerns, the central responsi- 
bilities concerning curricula, student requirements, and teacher certification lie 
with states, counties, and local districts for public education through high school. 
In higher education these decisions are often made within individual institutions. 
Local control has been a byword from the beginning. The notion of a national 
curriculum is anathema. 

Within instiuctional broadcasting, the decision-making patterns have 
followed education's decentralized structure. In the early days of instructional 
television a high percentage of classroom programs were produced locally, on the 
premise that each local curriculum is unique. When it was realized that certain 
materials could be usefully exchanged, and the instructional television libraries 
were subsequently developed, the decuion-making patterns remained. Programs 
are almost universally chosen by local curriculum committees, with the local 
station providing contract services for transmission and, when necessary, pro- 
duction. 

The two large instructional television libraries, National Instructional 
Television and the Great Plains National Instructional Television Library, lease 
their programs to individual educational entities in most cases, although their 
most-used programs are on most PT\' stations throu^ihout the country. 

National Instructional Television is now related to a new organization, 
the Agency for Instructional Television, which is a consortium of chief state 
school officers, including some from Canadian provinces. The idea is to bring 
together the largest responsible units to make decision': about common require- 
ments. Edwin G. ( ohen, the Executive Director of NIT and AIT, believes that 
funding should follow decision-making responsibilities, and he expresses reserva- 
tions about r.ational support for AIT projects. 

Nevertheless, nationally supported programs are regularly used in 
schools. These include "The Electric Compi»ny," 'Tarrascolcndas," and ''Villa 
Allegre." all of which have made use of CPB or HEW funds. However, through- 
out the ACNO Education Study, one of the most delicate issues was one of the 
oldest: the involvement of a national organization — in this case, (JPB — in the 
instructional process of local schools and universities. A number of specific 
recommendations deal with this matter. 

Within this general issue, the question of academic credit is a special 
consideration. Bv law and custom, the awarding of college credit has been the 
responsibility of collegiate institutions authorized to grant certificates and de- 



grees. Although in recent years a number of organizations have developed pro- 
grams to evakiate unconventional learning and recommend credit for it, the 
award of credit is a hinction ol the collegiate institutions. All non-collegiate 
agencies which participate in the instiuctional process must therefore play roles 
which complement the central role of the institution. This consideration applies 
to CPB and its asstKiatcd organizations as well as to publishers and others who 
form part of the course delivery system A piactical example of the interrelation- 
ship involves Jacob BronowskVs series rhe Ascent of Man " which was pro- 
duced in Britain and acquired for transmission by PliS. Most of those who see 
it wdl tune in for the pleasure of the program itself. Some will buy the accom- 
panying book. A large number of others, however, will see the programs in an 
acadeniic context. Miami-Dade Community College has developed a set of mate- 
rials that incorporate the programs into a community college course. The Uni- 
versity of California at San Diego has undertaken the same task for upper 
division instruction. During the first Public Broadcasting Se, ce use of the series, 
some 250 colleges enrolled over 23,000 students. C olleg^s and universities 
throughout the country can use programs produced in Britain and transmitted 
via PBS, plus materials developed in Miami or San Oiego, and build courses for 
which credit can be awarded by individual institutions. Still other materials assist 
the use of the progiams in secondary schools; over 30,000 printed guides have 
been distributed to high school teachers. 

The lesson, then, is not that public broadcasting should shy away 
from national scrvi^.^ to instruction, but that the service must be uniquely national 
in character, am! it lust be rendered with full recognition that in education the 
basic decision are, by tradition and by law, close to home. 

Roles of the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. The Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting is a unique American institution. It is a creation of the 
Congress, and its directors are appointed b> the President, but it is not an agency 
of government It is responsible for the largest single fund available for support 
of public broadcasting, but its options in disbursing that support are limited. It 
can recommend policy to the system, but can seldom insist upon it. The strength 
of the Corporation lies in its central position. While delegating most operating 
functions to others, rPB remains a common reference point 

It is this role which is critical to CPB in the Field of education In the 
course of the study, the role of the Corporation was often characterized as that 
of u broker, bringing the appropriate parties together for the benefit of all. It is 
well recognized that, at least in the near future, CPB cannot from its appropria- 
tion invest the amounts required for the full development of public broadcast- 
ing\ potential in education, but the Corporations central position equips it 
ideaMy to generate action r;nd to encouiage support from other appropriate 
»t' icrs. 

It is recognized that in implementing these recommendations CPB will 
need close rap- t with the other agencies most concerned with public broad- 
casting: the Pi. Broadcasting Service, National Public Kadio, the Association 

of Public Radio Stations, the regional networks d the individual stations. 

ACNO has sought to involve representatives ot these organizations throughout 
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the study and has been heartened by their participation and creative contri- 
butions. Similarh. many elements of the education community have been 
involved, ranging from leaders of national associations to individual local teachers 
and administrators Their enthusiasm for the use of public broadcasting in educa- 
tion cannot be doubted, and the\ have an impressive understanding both of its 
problems and its potenti Is. 

Working alone, neither the Corporation for Public Broadcasting nor 
any other single organization could effect any of the following recommendations. 
VVcrking with others, however. CPB is in a unique position to advance them all, 
the result of which would be a major advance in public broadcasting and Ameri- 
can education. 



THE RE00MMEND\TIONS 



In all its simplicity and complexity, 
the fundamental objective is to de- 
velop the natural relationship be- 
tween broadcasting and education. 
There is no single magic key that will unlock the secret for success in 
that effort. A broad prognim, no element of which is entirely new, is the pre- 
scription. 

Furthermore, the recommepdations which follow are intended to recog- 
nize the realities of the day and the fact that attention to education is an evolving, 
long-term cor mitnient, A complete response to all of the recommendations 
would require a very large investment, and over the long run tha* investment 
should be made. However, a responsible and constructive beginnii should be 
possible within the Corporation\ present means, with full recognition of its 
ongoing commitments. 

ACNO recognizes that public broadcasting must be seen whole, with 
instruction as one of its parts In order to realize its potential for instruction, 
public broadcastmg must, for example, have a broad and continuing base of 
support for station facilities and basic operations. 

The recommendations which follow are based on the work of the four 
ACNO Education Study T'lsk Forces, although ihis final report does not pro- 
pose all the task force recommendations. The complete statement of each task 
force's conclusions and recommendations uill be found in its individual report. 

The first two recommendations are broad statements of principle 
which also underlie many of the others, the subsequent recommendations address 
individual issues. 



1. The Corporation for Public Broadcasdng should intensify 
its efforts to bridge the traditional chasm between broadcasting 
and cducaHon, building a working partnership to serve their 
common purposes. 



For many years education and broadcasting have shared a general, sometimes 
wary belief that they might be made for each other, but the obstacles to union 
have seemed virtually insurmountable. One of the major themes of the ACNO 
Education Study was that of bridge-building between the two institutions. 

Part of the historical dilliculty is simply that there has not been an 
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entity able to represent the whole of public broadcasting authoritatively at the 
national level. The National Association of Educational Broadcasters long has 
been actively interested, and NAEB has achieved notable successes in stimulating 
activity between public broadcasting and education, but the Association is 
equipped neither by resources nor mandate to be the spearhead in this effort. 
Constructive work has also been done by numerous other organizations of public 
broadcasting, but none has occupied the central position that is unique to CPB. 

With the establishment of its own education office, the Corporation is 
equipped to initiate and maintain a vigorous program of liaison, consultation, 
and involvement among the interested elements of public broadcasting and the 
national education community. 

In undertaking this process, the Corporation should avoid the familiar 
ploy of establishing a single education advisory committee, which inevitably 
would have too broad a membership and too amorphous an agenda. Rather, 
CPB should establish a set of task-oriented groups, ' each able to deal with 
specific issues and specific areas of education. Such groups could help initiate a 
given activity and concentrate on that function until either the task or the group 
was no longer needed. Fn establishing such groups, the Corporation would be 
building an invaluable cadre of informed, involved allies, and not merely a set 
of representatives programmed to give their agencies' current responses on 
request. 

A major function of CPB's liaison activity should be to maintain con- 
tact with Congress, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, other 
public and private agencies, and thi national organizations in education in order 
to evolve continually a set of priorities that take into account the potentials of 
public broadcasting in relation to education. In some areas where it could do 
the most, public broadcasting is hardly a part of education's consciousness. 

In addition to involving representative academic and broadcasting 
agencies, ^PB should take the initiative in bringing together publishers, librarians, 
and others - who should eventually be involved. The goal is to identify a variety 
of coordinating mechanisms that ensure the teamwork necessary to prepare and 
deliver good programs and solid course material. 

In furthering its role as a key liaison point for education and public 
broadcasting, the Corporation should foster the development and operation of a 
clearinghouse or library to distribute and exchange information about broad- 
casting's application m education,^ including specific courses, materials, and 
techniques. It is probably not necessary that CPB itself launch from scratch 
another major in-house service, since parts of the job have been undertaken by 
others. However, there is not a single, broad-gauge reliable source available 
broadly and commonly to the communities of education and public broadcasting, 
and such a center could serve an exceptionally useful purjiiose as a focus for 
information and a ready resource for all. 

In bridging the gap between education and broadcasting, then, CPB 
has a wide range of options with regard to its own advisory structures; its chosen 
information sources: research and evaluation; certain legal areas; and in the 
development of a clearinghouse of ideas, materials, and experiences. Another 
area for examination is the Corporation's grant policy. As it looks to the support 
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of specific instructional efforts, the Corporation should make use of ''partnership" 
i^rants to he awarded to public hroadcastini^ hcensees pursuant to proposals made 
cooperatively with local educatunud cii^encies,-^ In many such cases, the funding 
source should also be joint: perhaps partnership grants jointly awarded by CPB 
and an agency such as HEW or one of the national endowments. 

This matter of bringing together the resources and potentials of public 
broadcasting and education is of greatest urgency, and the discussion does not 
end with this recommendation. Much of what follows will also address this 
fundamental problem. 
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2. The Corporation for Public Broadcasting should recognize and 
support the principle of cultural pluralism, which is rooted 
in our common concerns as humans as well as the differences 
which enhance the strength and iliversity of the American people. 

The Elementary-Secondary Task Force headed one section of its report "Cultural 
Diversity. An Educational Challenge for Public Broadcasting." That might have 
been a motto for many of the proceedings of the four groups. 

Cultural pluralism is. not to be equated with racial, cultural, or eco- 
nomic separatism. Rather, it is a simple recognition that our differences as weU 
as our similarities are important to us. We concentrate on those things which 
are common to us all as humankird. and we acknowledge those things which 
make us individuals and members of cultural groups. 

For example, bilingual and multicultural program services are im- 
portant not only for the minority involved, but for the majority as well. 

Cultural pluralism suggests that our similarities as human beings are 
more fundamental than any differences we may have, and that we would be 
infinitely richer if we cultivated an appreciation of both. 

The Corporation for Public Broadcasting can perform a critical /unc- 
tion in presenting, through public television and radio, this rich pluralism of the 
American experience. Television and radio are uniquely able to depict our nation 
as a collection of cultural elements rather than as a homogeneous melting pot. It 
is important to note that in considering the diversity of cultures in the bmted 
States television and radio should recognize not only Afro-Amencans and His- 
panic Americans but Asian-Americans, Native Americans, the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, the Franco-Americans of the Northeast, the Poles, the Jews, and many 
others. Public broadcasting can help sensitize Americans to the important con- 
tributions of each of these groups to American life. 

Rather than simply delining some of the educational and social prob- 
lems of these groups, emphasis should be placed on the strengths and positive 
aspects of America's cultural groups. Better understanding could be achieved 
through programs featuring their contributions in arts, music, crafts, language, 
literature, politics, and other areas. An appreciation of the strength of our plural 
nature whi .h encourages pride in each other's culture will yield a more positive 
result than the present state of mere coexistence. 

Public broadcaning has a clear responsibility, opportunity, and capacity 
to serve specific needs of ethnic minorities in this country and at the same time 
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enrich (he cultural backgrounds of all Americans through programs designed to 
develop awareness and appreciation of the differences of the multicultural groups 
who comprise important parts of the national population.'' The primary objective 
is that public broadcasting contribute to and reflect a national pride, sensitivity, 
and understanding of the diverse cultural elements of American life. 

Programs reflecting this diversity can and s.;ould be directed to Ameri- 
cans of all ages. As the Task Force on Early Childhood Education urged, "These 
programs could contribute substantially to the extension of the child's community 
beyond the bounds of family and neighborhood, thus supplanting the inade- 
quacies of organized educational efforts and institutions in this regard." 

Nor should the multicultural point of view be restricted to program- 
ming decisions. In spite of progress to date, we still need a better racial, cultural, 
and sexual balance in stafling and in the creative processes of public broadcast- 
ing. The Corporation sfwuld pursue active proi^rams of recruiting and training 
for the professional corps of public broadcast oif^:'' 
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An extension of the multicultural idea would be the avoidance of 
economic and occupation. ' steieot>pcs Public broadcasting must be certain that 
its work encourages solutions, not further problems 

None of this concern should imply any limitation on the subject matter 
of public broadcasting. On the contrary, the Corporation's relation to education 
should include the broadest possible range of educational activities, encompassing 
the intellectual, artistic, c iltural, personal, social, and civic concerns of each 
person as an individual and in society 

Like the first recommendation, ihis one has implications *or most of 
the others Cultural pluralism might be reflected in broadcast programs or train- 
ing activities iir staff recruiting, but it begins as a point of view about the nature 
of the American society and respect for one's fellow citizens. 



3. The Corporation for Public Broadcasting should undertake 
activities to assist professional development of the educators 
and broadcasters engaged in educational broadcasting and 
encourage the application of broadcasting for the in-service 
education of teachers. 

How can teachers, professors, course designers, administrators, producers, and 
broadcasters do a better job of improving instruction? If radio and television are 
to be used for education, how can they be used most :ffectively? How can these 
individual professionals, using radio and television, best serve individual students? 

Specific recommendations take several forms: 

• use of broadcasting to facilitate the on-going in-service education of 
teachers, particularly with programming by and for the teachers them- 
selves: ' 

• instruction of teachf^rs or would-be teachers about educational uses of 
broadcasting;^ 

• instructitm of media personnel in the improvement of the design, develop* 
ment. and deliver^ of course material:^ 

• ac ivities relate i specifically to improvement of the ways programs are 
used in education: 

• fellowships in education for experienced broadcast personnel. 

In the ACNO Education Study, consideration of professional develop- 
ment took two broad forms. One of the task forces had teacher edu^^ation as 
in of its purview, all of the task forces were interested in questions cf training 
and the upgrading of personnel. 

A- Teacher Education. While it may appear that teacher education is be- 
yond the realm of the Corporation for Public Broadcasting, increasing the com- 
petence of teachers in the use of instructional broadcasting is an inescapable part 
of improving its use. 

While teacher educj^tion is not a direct responsibility of CPB, the Cor- 
poraf'ton should facilitate teacher education activities in cooperation with other 
^sencies (a) to help teachers unaerstand, accept, and u^e instructional media pro- 
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ductively as teaching tools and (h) to help teachers improve and update their 
general teaching compctem ies by means- of programs designed for this purpose 
by colleges of education, by school districts, or by leachers themselves.^- 

In assuming shared responsibilities in this field, CPB should be guided 
by six criteria as it considers any service: 

1. It should be of high potential educational value. 

2. It should not be a service now provided by other agencies. 

3. It should be undertaken in concert with other education agencies and 
organizations. 

4. It should involve an educational service that can be realistically accom- 
plished by using mcd^^ and the resources available to CPB. 

5. It should reflect current educational trends. 

6. It should be capable of systematic evaluation. 

Local in-service education could be helped substantially — in some 
cases virtually revolutionized — by using public radio and television stations as 
bases for teaching centers. // is recommended that CPB provide grants to stations, 
on a pilot basis, for proposals submitted jointly by a consortium of the station 
and the local school district or districts to activate teacher-centered teaching 
centers which utilize local television and radio facilitiesP Move snecifically, sup- 
port should be given to local stations which will work in cooperation with local 
and regional teacher gmups and other school personnel to use the station facili- 
ties as teacher centers of the air. The emphasis of this proposal is on practicing 
teachers determining the content of their professional development. Such a media- 
based teacher center frees and expands the idea of a teacher center into a con- 
cept rather than merely a place. The concept of a user-developed, user-produced, 
user-evaluated airborne teacher center would be a unique experiment for public 
broadcasting. 

The Corporation should also foster a wide range of workshops, train- 
ing sessions, and the production of tapes and films which would provide assist- 
ance to teachers in understanding and using radio and television in education or 
to help them to improve their techniques of instruction in other ways}^Thc Edu- 
cational Broadcasting Institutes nf the NAEB should be considered as a possi- 
ble base for some of these activities. 

B. Teachers for Non-Formal Education. In addition to helping teach- 
ers in the formal educational system, the Corporation should include services for 
the thousands of Americans who are teachers in such non-formal — but neverthe- 
less important— activities as youth organizations, industry, labor, and other com- 
munity groups 

The training opportunities which have been proposed for other groups 
of educators are equally applicable to those who serve outside the formal educa- 
tional system. 

C. other Professional Development. The classroom teacher is the key 
to proper use of instructional broadcasting, but many other specialists are in- 
volved, and their training is critical to the production and delivery of high- 
quality material. 
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hen broadcasting is applied to education, the production problem is 
nujltiflie<! The niatenal that is made available to students — regardless of the 
medium — should be produced in order to accomplish stated educational objec- 
tives, and there should be a way to detemiine its success. This means an amalgam 
of brt>adcasting production technique, learning theory, and educational research 
design in every program The program, in turn, must fit an overall pattern and 
mesh with other material. As the C'hildren\ Television Workshop discovered at 
the outset, the most skillful producers need some reorientation to make that 
adjustment. The production of successful educational material is a specialty 
within a set of related specialties. Training in course design, production, delivery, 
and research are all needed. 

The Corporation should consider r^nicularly the following specific 
ways of respondin^^ to {hi% need: 

1. Require that each proposal for support of an academic course include 
provision for training where appropriate. 

2. Finance projects for training (e.g. workshops, internships) by organiza- 
tion,': and academic agencies representing station and institutional in- 
terests.^^ CPB itself is not seen as a training institution. 

3. Establish fellowships in education for experienced broadcasting per- 
sonnel, in order that they might learn the needs of education and how 
broadcasting can be instrumental in meeting these needs. Such fellow- 
ships could be applied at all levels of education; the idea arose from 
within the Task Force on Early Childhood Education. It is also ob- 
served that there would be reciprocal benefits for the fellow and the 
fellow's new colleagues in education. 

4. The Corporation should make a particular effort to involve women and 
members of minority groups in these professional development pro- 
grams. 

In a discussion of professional training, one particular category of 
station employee should receive special mention. This is the person, commonly 
called an instructional program coordinator or utilization specialist, who is re- 
sponsible for working with teachers in order to encourage the best possible use 
of the broadcast program and its related material. If there were even one well- 
trained utilization specialist in every public television station, the value of the 
instructional television service would rise markedly and immediately. 



4. The Corporation for Public Broadcasting should undertake 
promptly certain instructional programming activities, taking 
into account the legal and traditional roles of other educational 
agencies and institutions. 

It was observed earlrcr that public education in the United Spates is primarily 
the responsibility of states, counties, local school districts, or individual institu- 
tions of higher learning. While there are national responsibilities, matters of 
curriculum particularly are the domain of state and local units. It is important 
to recognize that although the Corporation can make unique contributions to 
truction, the basic decision-making starts close to Jiome. Because of the struc- 
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ture of education itself, the problem is somewhat different at each level of 
education. 

Early Childhood Education. The education of young children is very close 
to the family unit. As a practical matter, much early childhood education takes 
place in the home Other aspects of it are directed toward the home, including 
the education of adults in handling iheir roles as parents. In some ways early 
childhood education is most like adult education* sometimes it takes place at 
home, sometimes at school, somtlimes in a variety of institutional settings. 

With an increasing number of 'lay-care centers there are new patterns 
of support and governance. There is a growing number of centers supported by 
governmental agencies, bv schools, by parent cooperatives, by industries, by 
unions, and by business franchises among others. 

Early childhood education is the scene of public television's greatest 
national successes, primarily with two markedly different programs. The first 
was ^'Mister Rogers' Neighborhood." in which Fred Rogers concentrates on the 
emotional development of the child as n whole person. Then came "Sesame 
Street." which has as a primary objective instruction in letters and numbers. 

Looking to the future. CPB should encourage the development and 
adequate fundi fiij oj pfotirani^ based on diverse approaches to the education of 
young children, keeping a healthy balance among these approaches. 

Furthermore, // is necessary to press for diversity in the development, 
production, and scheduling of programs because early childhood covers a wide 
span of years, a wide diversity of needs and interests, and a wide expanse of 
developmental areas, physical, emotional, social, and intellectual.'^^ 

The Corporation should also encourage the development of programs 
for parents and potential parents}^ In importance and effect, no work is more 
fundamental than that of a parent, but it is seldom considered as a subject for 
personal learning. 

There is a lot ot work for public broadcasting to do in the area of 
early childhood education, in spite of its present successes In undertaking this 
work, the national public broadcasting osganizations have an extremely diverse 
constituency of local decision-makers, and an even more diverse constituency 
of young viewers. 

Elementary-Secondary Education and Teacher Education. Decision- 
making for instructional broadcasting, like elementary-secondary education it- 
self, is basically local. With adequate funding, hovever, the Corporation could 
and should — support and encourage local educational partnerships by respond- 
ing to proposals for local service that may have national implicationsP Such pro- 
posals should represent the joint efforts of local education and public broadcast- 
ing agencies, thu^i fostering the principle of bridge-b'iilding, which was the subject 
of recommendation number one. 

In considering national programming, CPB should take into account 
the following criteria:^ Programs should: 

I. Fulfill unmet needs; 
Q 2. Have national application and relate to national educational priorities; 
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3 Reqiiiw a poolnn* of fcsiuifics fnunuuil, hunuui, and material: 

4 Require fumofuil ufid \yr niterfiathmal rcsouncs iinavailable at local 
levels 

In addition to encouraging the development of programming directly, 
CTB should parUnpate m the development of a PBS "Instructional Program 
Coo fHTdtixe,''-^ which could provide an instructional service parallel to the Sta- 
tion Program ( ooperative already :n existence for other program types. Such an 
idea would, of course, require further examination with the constituency of PBS 
itself, but if such a service is deemed appropriate by the stations, it would pro- 
vide a basis for national development of programming which is strongly rooted 
in local educational decisions National funding could be devoted to an Instruc- 
tional Program Cooperative with(^ut many of the national curriculum control 
problems which might accompanv other national support methods. 

A large number of program-related ideas, and specific suggestions for 
future programming, received from hundreds of students, teachers, and admin- 
istrators throughout the country, are found in the Report of the Task Force on 
Elenientary-Senmdary Education and Teacher Education. 




Post-Secondary Formal Education, Liice elementary-secondary education, 
collegiate education has well-defined decision-making patterns which tend to de- 
emphasi/e national programming for credit instruction. True, a large number of 
colleges and universities are oflering credit for courses based on 'The Ascent of 
Man,'' but traditional collegiate inst.uction has been aggressively local through 
most of its history. Geographicaliy, the individual campus is where instruction 
takes place. By tradition, dcL'rees are awarded only to those students who appear 
on that campus Recently, however, credit instruction has been given off campus 
in nearby regions or statewide, and credits (sometimes even degrees) have been 
awarded to students who seldom or never see the central campus. Following 
^ achievements in the development of common national evaluation processes for 
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colleges (e.g. College Level Examination Program (CLEP), the Sen/iccmen's 
Opportunity College, or the Commission on Accreditation for Service Experience 
(CASE) recommendations), a few efforts are now underway to expand com- 
mon programs of instruction to other regions and the nation as a whole. In fact, 
some aspects of instruction have been national and international for a long time, 
notably the part that depends on books. Correspondence courses and, more 
recently, film, filmstrips, and cassettes are also part of this universal component. 
The recommendations of the Task Force on Post-Secondary Formal Education 
had the effect of suggesting a role for CPB in expanding some of the initially 
local instructional efforts of colleges and universities to a regional and national 
basis. 

Specifically, the Corporation should foster cooperative relationships 
among post-secondary institutions and broadcast organizations at the interna- 
tional, national, regional, state, and local level for the mutual development of 
coursesr' Consortia and ad hoc groups of institutions have begun to develop 
already, and these should be encouraged. A particular emphasis of CPB should 
be in the development of processes to ascertain curriculum needs.-*' 

This emphasis on cooperation and structure should not cloud the fact 
that CPB should support the production of course materials, including television 
and radio programs, related print materials, audio and video cassettes, and the 
support material that is so important to effective use of the courser'^ 

Adult Education. Adult education is a growing and extremely diverse enter- 
prise in American education.* How is it possible to provide a public broadcast- 
ing service with some assurance that the right choices are being made from 
among the bewildering variety of possibilities? The Task Force on Adult Edu- 
cation concentrated its work on that question. It developed a set of basic criteria 
and the concept for a national/local cooperative planning and utilization system. 

The criteria are intended to recognize both the desirability of using 
public broadcasting in adult education and the fact that these media can't pos- 
sibly serve the educational needs of all adult groups. A practical approach 
evolved, taking mto account size of audienf^e, urgency of need, public interest, 
cost-benefit ratio, and potential for multi-media and multi-audience presentation. 
The proposed criteria for project selection are as followsr^ 

1 . Will it serve a sufficient number of people to be economically feasible? 

2. Will it be capable of multi-level audience utilization with the addition of 
appropriate learning situations? 

3. Will it serve a compelling public interest? 

4. Will it be an appropriate use of public broadcasting? 

5. Will it have potential for repeat utilization over a reasonably long period 
of time? 

These criteria do not offer objective standards by which to judge 
ideas and proposals, but they emphasize those elements which seem most im- 
portant to increasing the likelihood of success in terms of satisfying adult educa- 
tion needs in the United States. 



^ ^king definition of adult education is included in the Appendices. 
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The National /Local C(X>perative Planning and UtiliZciSon System pro- 
po>eti by the Task l-i>rce on Adult Edueation is based on a set of relationships 
involving those act i\ civ engaged in adult education, loeal public broadcasting 
stations, and the national public broadcasting structure, focused on CPB. 

In many areas stations already have relationships with councils or 
committees or groups of institutions interested in adult education. These are 
potentially very useful to the task of rendering ctTcctive educational service to 
adults, and so a key recommendation of the task force was that CPB should 
encourage or\^amzauon of local ''Adult Education Broadcasting Councils" in areas 
where adequate advisory nice hanisffLs involving local adult education user organ- 
izations and institutions do not exist. 

The extensive use of broadcast materials requires integral participation 
by all groups who nia\ be organizing the learning situations. Membership in the 
councils, therefore, should be as broad as possible. 

Fhe.se local Adult Ediuation Broadcasting Councils should be used 
nationally to generate proguunniing priorities housed upon inputs from local and 
national sources.^^W tvvo-directional process is envisioned. First, local councils 
would iccd to CPB the adult education priorities which they have identified. 
Second. CTB would feed to the local councils program ideas that have evolved 
through other local, state, regional, and national mechanisms such as state and 
national advisory councils, national conferences of producer and user groups, 
and federal! V -funded programs for elements of the general public. All of these 
ideas would be fed into the system for evaluation by local user institutions and 
organizations m concert with the local stations 

Although the primary goal of that process is to identify programming 
priorities of national scope, the system will also bring to the surface priorities 
best treated on a local or regional level. CPB should consider ways of encour- 
aging regional networks and local groups to develop programming to meet these 
needs, 

Once programtning p)iotities are determined, CPB should make a final 
selection of a project area and mvite proposals^^ horn educational institutions and 
organizations, working through a l(Kal station or system-related production agency. 

The Corporation should then make a planning ami /or pilot program 
grant for projects to be undertaken. 

This coopeuitive national-local system should also be used to evaluate 
the n*sults of the planning or pilot period. 

Once that development period is complete, the Ccrporation should 
also take the lead m seeking funds for a promising project's full itnplementation^ 
It is reeogni/ed that this cannot be the sole responsibility of CPB, just as it is 
recognized that the Corporauon's own funds cannot carry the full load of these 
recommendations. The Corporation can, however, exert a positive catalytic effort 
to enlist support, particularly after it has borne the cost of development and 
piloting. 

The Adult Educatii^n Task Force model is presented fully in the Task 
Force Report The report also includes related requirements for preparation of 
non-broadcast materials, rights to use material in non-broadcast media, and other 
pertinent matters. 
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Summary of the Programming Question. The task forces, each from its 
own perspective, recognized that given the structure of education in the United 
Slates, there are certain anomalies in the concept of a national instructional pro- 
gramming service. Each, howe\er, recognized that there are educational require- 
ments which can be met most effectively from the national level. The trick is to 
assure that the national priorities are based on the local experience, and that 
public broadcasting does not dilute the time-honored American principle of local 
concol as it renders a national service for rnstruction. 

The value of a national-level service rests on its access to resources. 
Sometimes that means the availability of funds that could not be applied to a 
project uniess it would serve many people. Sometin»ps it means materials that are 
national or international in scope. A particular interest, for example, involves the 
availability of material from other countries, and the other side of that coin is 
the ?b\V\Vj to show the American material to students elsewhere in the world. 

In general, the purport of the programming recommendations is to 
recognize that the Corporation's programming role emphasizes program develop- 
ment, piloting, and agenda-setting. 



5. The Corporation for Public Broadcasting should assure adequate 
attention to the strategies, materials, and other services which 
are critical to effective use of educational programming. 

When a broadcast program is used as part of an organized instructional process, 
it exists within a context of other materials and experiences. The better it fits the 
instructional process, the better it works. Making the program fit — helping to 
build its context — is the purpose of utilization. 

Proper use of instructional broadcasting requires more than a willing- 
ness to flick the switch. During the past decade, emphasis has been on the im- 
provement of production. Too little time, talent, and money have been invested 
in the orientation of teachers and other educators to what is available on instruc- 
tional television and radio and how programs can be used effectively. 

The assumption has been made that if the program is well produced, 
teachers will turn it on and students will learn from it. Unhappily, mere exposure 
does not guarantee learning. Responsible teache»*s will sec that their planning is 
implemented with purposeful activity, involving students actively before and 
after the broadcast lesson in order to realize specif?-^ learning objectives. How- 
ever, teachers need assistance, additional materials, and a system of program 
alerts, in order to acquire and use these skills and insights. 

The Corporation should facilitate, with financial assistance from USOE 
or other appropriate sources, the collection and disseniimtion of successful re- 
gional, state, and community utilization efforts, throiii^h electronic or print media, 
to serve as models for stations' ITV directors and school staff development lead- 
ers throughout the nation to improve the quality of local utilization^ 

CPB, working with PBS, NPR, and their member stations in coopera- 
tion with local school districts and teacher organizations, should encourage work- 
shops for teachers, administrators, hoard members of local schools and stations, 
librarians, broadcasters, and other interested citizens to generate understanding 
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and support of good program use. " 

National programming projects with instructional potential should be 
supported with supplementary materials that will help teachers use the programs 
as well as possible. 

On the local level, several workaday steps by local stations would be 
helpful. Sometimes a school's own equipment— television sets and the like— can 
be a major impediment to -ood use nf programs; technical guidance from local 
stations would be a gr.at help. Local stations should also be encouraged to em- 
ploy and train a specialist who can help train teachers in effective use of broad- 
cast materials, and who can provide continuing services and materials to schools 
in order to maintain continuous improvement in program use. 

The instrjciional content of the program is fundamental to its use 
What happens before and after the broadcast? What does the student do, read, 
or respond to in connection with the program? Are the ideas talked abouf Are 
an individual's questions clarified? What is the precise purpose of the program 
within the curriculum? The effect of these questions should be to redefine pro- 
^"-1 development and production, simultaneously broadening the task and sharp- 
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eningthe objectives. In a sense, the production process is not complete until after 

the program has been used. 

The question of program use is— quite properly— almost inseparable 
from questions of program planning, production, distribution, schedulmg, and 
promotion. At the ame time, the fact that utilization is integral sometimes makes 
It easy to take for granted As Nv.th so manv important things in life, "taking it 
for granted" is a perilous mistake. 

6 The Corporation for Public Broadcasting should actively 
develop the educational programming appUcations of related 
technologies, in order to meet the educational needs of people 
at all age levels. 

Radio and television broadcasting stations, radiating programs through space for 
reception in homes, schools, libraries, museums, and automobiles, are important 
to our daily lives. It all the stations suddenly disappeared, we could reasonably 
expect widespread public panic. The Corporation is primarily concerned with the 
support of a system of these stations, which have achieved a unique position in 
serving many needs-mcluding needs for education-of increasing numbers of 
p..onle There is every reason to make full use of that capacity. 

On the other hand, broadcasters themselves have been quick to recog- 
nize that the effective scheduling of programming for education presents enor- 
mous ditliculties, and that it is virtually impossible for over-the-a.r broadcasting 
singlchandcc"y to serve students' individual requirements for content and sched- 

h is approp.-.ate, then, to look toward an eventual system in which 
public broadcasting stations serve a core function but which includes the capaci- 
ties of multi-channel cable, low-cost audio and video cassettes, the sub-channel 
capacity of FM stations, further use of the Instructional Television Fixed Service, 
and other mechanisms as they become feasible Multiple networks based on sat- 
ellite technology are not only possible but also likely; experimentation is already 

underway.^^ should be noted also that developments still on the horizon, such as 
interactive cable systems now in the experimental stage with the support of the 
National Science Foundation, have great potential for education because they 
effect a marriage between the technologies of broadcasting and computers^ 

In education, these potentials have importance at all age levels. Young 
children for example, can make use of programs during many more hours of the 
day than any station can devote to one age level. This is not to say that a given 
child should be exposed constantly to broadcast programs, but that it would be 
well to have high-quality programming available on the child s schedule. Tha 
problem is much more acute as one attempts to serve students in classrooms: it 
is much better to start the program when it is needed rather than at a given clock 
time no matter how carefully chosen the schedule may be. Many ^^ul. education 
groups could make very effective use of aural and visual media, but the highly 
technical nature of the material or the smaller size of many potential audiences 
O ^ht make broadcasting unlikely for some. 
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Therefore, ( Pli should study, with appropriate agencies, waxs in which 
alternate media dis(,,hution systems ean he utilized or established where hrcadcast 
services are inadequate to meet the needs of proi^ramming for education. 

Combinations of mcu.^ are often desirable. CPB should serve as a 
catalyst, m concert with the national and rational public networks, to develop 
delivery systems that assist edm atumal institutions and broadcast stations to offer 
credit courses more effectively.'^ Bawilcusi components of the courses should be 
disseminated through the pubhc broadcasting stations, while responsibility for the 
delivery of non-broadcast course materials should reside with educational insti- 
tutions. 

CPB sfiould seek to broaden its own legislative mandate, if necessary, 
in order to include non-broadcast media applications such as the Instructional 
Television Fixed Service, cable, closed-circuit, satellites, video discs, and cassette 
tec}mology'''\}ni\cx that broad recommendation there are six subsidiary ideas: 
L Provide information on new technologies. 

2. Experiment with development of cost-effective delivery. 

3. Promote development of satellite communications to serve remote areas 
with limited or no access to public TV and radio. 

4. Experiment with utilization or two-way audio-video interaction. 

5. Encourage the Federal Communications Commission to expedite adop- 
tion of necessary rules regarding equal standards in UHF and VHF 
tuners in TV receivers. 

6. Explore ways in which non-broadcasting components can be activated 
for the improvement of instruction. 



The Corporation for Public Broadcasting should, through its 
own operations and through support of others' work, assure an 
effective program of research, evaluation, and demonstration 
regarding educational applications of public broadcasting 
and related technologies. 




The need for research, evaluation, and demonstration embraces the evolution of 
the technology itself, the requirements of students, the design of course material, 
periodic assessments of current use and effect of instructional broadcasting, and 
the relationship of broadcast programs to the curriculum. 

The previous section (regarding related technology) included a number 
of recommendations for experiments and demonstrations involving new technol- 
ogies including cable, satellites, interactive capacity, cassettes and video discs, etc. 
Those recommendations are equally applicable here. 

We face a lack of substantial reliable information on such matters as 
the extent of current use of broadcast programs; the efTectiveness of the program 
service; attitudes and needs of students, teachers, administrators, and the public; 
expectations for the future; and similar matters. Surveys and studies concerning 
these issues should he conducted cooperatively by the Corporation for Public 
Broadcastini>, the other national public broadcasting agencies, the U.S. Office of 
Education, and appropriate professional organizations in education. "^^^ 

A V valuable as research would be in several areas, CPB should also 
foster demonstrations, particularly in the area of program use, in order to upgrade 
profe.ssional practice.'^ Another sort of demonstration project should be used 
simply to provide operational experience and the dissemination of news about 
that experience, particularly in the development of new technology. The ATS-6 
satellite projects, for example, can hardly be saiu to be profound research, but 
they are providing invaluable experience. 

CPB should respond to the need for solid research in the design, pro- 
duction, and delivery of broadcast-relate J courses. A special area of examination 
should be cost-benefit considerations.^- 

Generally speaking, the behavioral research agenda should concentrate 
on areas which have clear applications for decision-making. There is little need 
O ;peat the endless Can television teach?" kind of studies, and such studies as 
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those dealing with perception, distraction, etc. should be cast < ^ as to be useful 
in the practical world of production and transmission of education materials. 

On the other hand, there is need for substantial work on our future 
technological requirements. Educators have yet to agree on requirements and to 
work for their application. The Corporation for Public Broadcasting should have 
a body of policy, firmly rooted in research, regarding technological standards and 
requirements. 

S. The Corporation for Public Broadcasting should facilitate the 
development of new, more flexible patterns of rights clearance. 

Basic national public television rights provide that a program may be given four 
plays within a three-year period. A "play" is defined as an unlimited number of 
transmissions by a station during a seven-day period, in accordance with the 
public broadcasting custom of providing repeats of many programs during the 
broadcast week. 

By and large, stations do not have the right to make copies of the pro- 
grams for further distribution or to authorize others to make such copies. They 
do not have the right to authorize transmission of the program by cable systems 
or other means, except as those systems are seen as simple extensions of the 
station's transmission. 

It is well known that educational institutions do in fact make copies of 
certain programs for further instructional use, just as some make xerox copies of 
music scores and small publications. Pending passage of a new copyright law, 
which has been forthcoming for more than a decade, there has been little interest 
in prosecution. Passage of the law, however, is certain to bring a bumper crop of 
test cases. 

Simply stated, proper educational usage requires that material be avail- 
able when a teacher or student needs it. Ideally, then, a given program would be 
available on demand throughout its useful life. As a practical matter, proper pro- 
gram use requires that public broadcasting include the right to record certain 
programs off the air, the right to cassette and cable distribution, and the right to 
use this material any number of times during the agreed-upon life of the program. 

It is recognized that these rights are not needed for all programs, but 
they are necessary for all programs produced specifically for education and for 
certain other programs that have clear instructional applications. 

It is not reasonable to expect such rights always to be free, but it is 
important to establish a rational process for their acquisition at a reasonable cost. 

The Corporation should bring together representative groups to resolve 
problems of clearance of programs and materials 

The problem of rights clearance is of basic importance to education 
and public broadcasting. At present, the legal problems associated with copy- 
right, royalties, and clearances directly and adversely affect the potential for 
broader and more productive use of radio and television in education. As in so 
many other areas, cooperative action is required involving the institutions of 
^"Mblic broadcasting, education, creators of broadcast material, and the users of 
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the material. Once more the Corporation for Public Broadcasting occupies the 
pivotal position which makes it the natural organization to provide both leader- 
ship and a forum for all the parties concerned. 

9. The Corporation for Public Broadcasting should encourage the 
development of the skills of aural/visual literacy and critical 
listening/viewing. 

In urging the appropriate applications of broadcasting in education, particularly 
in an age when most people get most of their national and world news from 
television, it is important that we develop a citizenry that is literate — that is, able 
to understand messages and evaluate thcni critically— in the broadcast media as 
well as in print. 

The growing importance of electronic media make virtually everyone 
a frequent consumer of electronic communications, and the development of vis- 
ual 'aural literacy becomes a fundamental aspect of consumer education. 

At all Ivvch of vdiaation the Corporatkm should worA: mth other con" 
ccnu'd oriianizatums to develop pfoiircunmini* and other educational material and 
to encourat^e classroom scsN/o/n. workshops, and informal training opportunities, 
leadin^i to more perceptive and critu al vievMn^ and listenmi*.'^'^ 

Otliciall> or unoHieially, eveiy medium has its own grammar and its 
own style. Messages are formed, transmitted, evaluated, and responded to in ways 
suited to the medium at hand Radio and television are pervasive media, used 
daily for a bewildering variety of messages from the most trivial to the most pro- 
found. If radio and television are to be realized fully as instruments for educa- 
tion, and if viewers and listeners are to be literate in these media as in the print 
media, the need for this kind of literacy must be recognized and acted upon by 
public broadcasting. 

10. The Corporation for Public Broadcasting should recognize 
and support effective activities for promotion and community 
outreach in the educational applications of broadcasting. 

The areas of promotion and community outreach are as important in education 
as they are in other aspects of public broadcasting. They include the following 
objectives: 

1. Establish within education and among the general public a favorable 
climate for the appropriate development and use of public broadcasting. 

2. Encourage program use by a maximum number of persons from the 
audience group for whom the program is intended. 

3. Encounige the appropriate instructional application of programs in- 
tended for general audiences. 

4. Encourage regular mechanisms of public feedback to local stations and 
through them to the Corporation itself. 

It should be noted that ^'promotion" in instructional broadcasting is 
Q "mitcd to institutional or administrative communications. Broadcasting's ed- 
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ucational services should be available to as many persons as possible. Further- 
more, the edurational ptiteutial oi public broadcasting is not well understood by 
the general public, educators, or jven by broadcasters themselves. CPB should 
mount a continuing national effort to develop understanding and acceptance of 
instructional broadcastini* among educators, broadcasters, students, and the gen- 
eral public.^'^Parcnis of school-age children are a particularly important audience 
for these "promotional" efforts. 

Community outreach — the development of regular two-way communi- 
cations between the broadcasting station and its various publics — is becoming a 
professional specialty within public broadcasting. More and more public broad- 
casting stations and related organi^.ations are recognizing the reciprocal benefits 
of a genuine continuing exchange involving the station and the elements of its 
community. The sum of these local exchanges also can become a broad sounding 
board of service to CPB and other national public broadcasting organizations. 
Therefore, the Corporation should encourage and provide financial grants to 
public radio and television stations for employment of full-time coordinators of 
community outreach to focilitate and organize regular mechanisms of public feed- 
biick to- local station^:, and through them io the Corpotaiion itself r"^^ 

In many ways, the promotion of this specialized aspect of public broad- 
casting is particularly complex. There are a great many audiences. Some are in 
Congress and some are in individual rural schools. Each has its own require- 
ments. Information must be ava -able on the field as a whole and also on indi- 
vidual programs and services. CPB should respond to this problem through the 
establishment of a clearinghouse and library on public broadcasting and educa- 
tion. Such a service need not duplicate other existing information sources, but it 
should provide a comprehensive focus for a wide range of inquiries. There should 
be information about specific programs and courses; research data; materials 
available for use in future courses; effective techniques for using programming in 
education; in short, the uli range of information to encourage the use of broad- 
casting in education, and to help in making its use effective. The establishment 
of such a clearinghouse and library, employing and building upon capabilities of 
existing institutiors and organizations, should be undertaken by the Corporation 
as an early step in its service to education. 



1 1. The Corporation ;or Public Broadcasring should move at 

once to act upon these recommendations, initially by conducting 
a financial analysis, determining a calendar agenda for specific 
actions, and assigning responsibility for developing funding. 
The Advisory Council is a willing partner in assisting 
implementation of the recommendations and seeking solutions 
to the funding problems. 

By means of these recommendations the Advisory Council proposes a broad, 
realistic program that can be of great benefit to education and to public broad- 
casting. While many of these activities can be undertaken at once, it is recognized 
that complete implementation of such a program must take time, and that re- 
sources must be found and allocated. ACNO docs not consider its job done with 
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the submission of this report. On the contrary, the Council will continue its role 
of advice and pannership to help realize the enormous potential of public broad- 
casting in American education. 



CONCLUSION 



T! 
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here is no magic wand. To declare 
"What we need is another 'Sesame 
Street' " is to miss the point. In con- 
nn^f,^^ I J . , . sidering public broadcasting and ea- 

ucation the real need ,s for a point of view leading to an ongoing agenda for 
acuon. Such a po.nt of view is the substance of these recommendatLf. 
tion.hin .^""'^^^f "'^ '° perspective is the need to improve the basic rela- 
^nsh,p between broadcasting and education, natural alUes with very little rap- 
port. One of the problems has been the lack of a national focus of leadership £ 
Suha^^^^^^^^^^^^ " ^°n>oration can and should 

„,»..r. fV"" °I Corporation should represent the eclectic, diverse 
nature of America itself, particularly with regard to its cultural pluralism 

A . ^•'"^^""'^amentals, what are the operational elements of suc- 
cess. A strong professional corps. Support for programs and for their effective 
use. Broadening capacity by applying useful new technology. Looking to the 
future through research, development, and demonstration. Attacking the tangle 
of problems m nghts clearance. Working to develop an audience that is literate 

;Lri' nnTr" '''''''' l'""*"' that the facts are 

mere, and that audiences are heard as well as served. 

A^u^^,. °f headings carries its own set of specific actions to be 
undertaken. The mdividual reports of the task forces include even more. Some 
of these specifics are complementary to one another, and others represent alter- 
native actions. The important thing is the point of view. 

With the completion of this study, the Corporation has before it a 
multifaceted but cohesive approach to the question of public broadcasting and 
education As It considers its response, the Corporation should recognize partic- 
ularly that neither the problem nor the solution can be considered in discrete 
fragments. No matter how modest the in iJ response must be, it should be in 
the fonn of a program of actions which recognizes the scope of the long-range 
task That long-range task v/7/ require .nore money, and some of it wUl be 
needed, not instantly perhaps, t ui ^oon. 

Then the important thing is to keep going. The Corporation is em- 
barked on important and difficult work. It is a latecomer in a prominent position, 
ft can build on some present success, but it also must clear away a certain amount 
rf wreckage. While wisdom and financing will be very important, this campaign 
must be won also by the homely virtues of patience and persistence 
It is time to begin. 
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Appendix A 

Definition of •*Instnictionar 

We differentiate instructional from educational use of broadcasting this 
way Instructional use involves an intentional feedback mechanism or leanung 
environment plus a relationship with an institution which has specific ^educational 
objectives. On the other hand, educational use involves institutions which have 
- educational objectives, but is essentially one way use. with the ^^e"^^;"^;"^ 
ment or feedback mechanism left to chance. Also, it must be recognized that rfl 
media have some impact on the receiver, and to this extent are b-dly J'^-^' 
tive in a culture. But for all purposes here, we are concerned pnmanly with 
"instructional" and "educational" in the institutional sense descnbed above. 

In effect we have three tiers. At the bottom or broadest level we have 
aU media, since all media have cultural educational impact P^°f 
"Boston Pops." and even "All in the FamUy"). At the second level we have 
oroff^m^ hav ng a general educational objective without plans for organized 
Eg situations ("Mr. Rogers' Neighborhood." "French Chef." and National 

ThTthird^level includes only those programs specifically designed by 

educational institutions and which have a feedback ^'^'^^f''^Z^'''^!!!!ott 
vironment buih nto the design ("Ripples." the new math Program)^ Sonie pro^ 
grams come between levels and need to be better analyzed as to where they fit 
("Sesame Street" and "Zoom"). 

Appendix B 

Definition of "Adult Education" 

The task force has adopted the definition used by the National Center for Edu- 
c^ on^ Statistics. USOE. for its triennial surveys of adult education in the United 
S a°es NCES defines adult education participants as "persons beyond compd- 
s^ri schoolage. 17 and over, who are not enrolled full-time in a repilar school 
or college program and are engaged in one or more activities of organized 

'"''"""""Note that this covers participants in programs operated by employer 
organizations, professional associations, labor unions, proprietary schools h(K- 
Sls and social organizations. It also includes people who are in credit and 
1^ py^Qicredil programs . ^^j^ 
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REPORTS OF THE TASK FORCES 



"Public Broadcasting and Education," the report to' the Corporation for I'udIic 
Broadcasting, was built upon the work of four task forces. The members of those 
task forces were selected by ACNO and CPB early last year, to conduct inten- 
sive inquiries and make recommendations in four areas: early childhood educa- 
tion, elementary-secondary and teacher education, post-secondary formal edu- 
cation, and adult education. 

While the reports of the four task forces are not, and were not mtended 
to be, part of the final report to CPB, they provide important background to that 
document. For that reason, the task force reports have been included m this 
book, along with selected appendices. A list of the members of each task force 
appears on pages 2 and 3. 
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Report of the 
Task Force on 
Early Childhood Education 



f Atroduclion to FaHy Childhood 
Task Force Report 

The Early Childhood Task Force began 
Its opewlion in May, 1974, and had 
meelingb as a whole on Mav 22, July 1-2, 
September 26-27, November 8-9, De- 
cember 4-5. The Task Force itself was 
made up of broadcasters, educators, and 
users. These members made contacts 
with many people m special fields and 
brought to the group a wide range of 
recommendations. 

Three "speakouts" were held, 
at which representatives from organiza- 
tions on ACNO, commercial broadcast- 
ers, public broadcasters, educ^itors and 
parents presented their views on chil- 
dren's programming. One speakout was 
held m Chicago, one m Los Anp^U . 
and one in Washington, D.C. 

The Convention of the National 
Association for the Education of Young 
Children, November 23-26, hosted a 
speakout where many professional and 
paraprofessionals from the field of Early 
Childhood Education had an opportunity 
to present their views 

At the Denver Task Force meet- 
ing, held September 26-27, presenta- 
tion^ were made by Margaret McFar- 
land and Bairy Head from Family Com- 
munications, Inc, Pittsburgh, and Ed 
Palmer from the Children's Television 
Workshop, New York Ciiy. 

At the Washington Task Force 
^"^^etmg hold November 8-9, the follow- 



ing advisors attended: Howard Spergel, 
Eastern Educational Network, and Rhea 
Sikes, Director of Educative Services, 
Public Broadcasting Service. 

Another approach to gathering 
information from parents was a ques- 
tionnaire circulated through the Na- 
tional Association for the Education of 
Young Children and the Association for 
Childhood Education International The 
data gathered by this instrument was 
invaluable to the Task Force. 

Several Task Force members at- 
tended the NAEB meeting m May, and 
again m November m Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada At the May meeting Father Fiore, 
Chairperson, gave a progress report of 
the work of the Task Force. 

At the December meeting held 
in Columbia, Maryland, the report was 
written From the outset a concerted 
effort was made by the Early Childhood 
Task Force to involve many organiza* 
tions and people from the fields of edu- 
cation and broadcasting, as well as par- 
ents from a wide spectrum of geo- 
graphical and economic backgrounds. 

Summary Listing of Recommendations 

1, The Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting should encourage the develop- 
ment and adequate funding of programs 
which will be helpful to parents of young 
children. 

2. The Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting should encourage the de- 
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velopment and funding of programs 
which feature both the cognitive and 
affective dimensions human growth 
and development m young children 

3, The Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting should encourage the prin- 
ciple of diversity in ihe development of 
program material, patterns of scheduling 
which recognize that early childhood 
covers a wide span of years, a wide di- 
versity of needs and mteiests, and a wide 
expanse of developmental areas, phvsi- 
cal, emotional, social and intellectual. 

4, The Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting should provide funds to 
publicize and promote children's broad- 
casting. 

5, The Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting should encourage and pro- 
vide financial grants to public radio and 
television 'station*^ for employ Tient- of a 
statf member to keep the station and 
CPB tuned into the public's reaction. 

6, The Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting should support and facili- 
tate the implementation of delivery sys- 
tem models tor early childhood educa- 
tion which incorporate both broadcast 
and non-broadcast elements, 

7, The Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting should establish fellowsh'ps 
for experienced broadcast personnel. 

Trends in Early Childhood Education 
Introduction 

Some ot the trends tn our society, iden- 
tified below, have a direct impact on the 
lives of young children and. as such, 
make new demands for services to these 
children and their families. 

1 The national trend toward 
changing family structures and life styles 
has had considerable impact on child 
care patterns in this country More moth- 
ers are joining the work force; single 
persons, necessarily employed, are rais- 
ing children; adoptions are being made 
by the unmarried, including men. Under 
such circumstances, the demand for di- 
verse child care facilities has grown. 

To meet these needs child care 
facilities and services range from infancy 
through childhood for increasing num- 
bers of chilJien. Moreover, .^enters must 
operate on a twelve month ')asi5 



Early care allows early detec- 
tion and remedy of developmental prob- 
lems, such as visual, hearing and learn- 
ing malfunctions. 

2. One emerging emphasis in 
education is based upon a recognition 
of the child's ability for individual initia- 
tive ui learning. Implicit in this thrust is 
d trust in the individual's ability, with 
direction, to pace his own learning and 
to choose among options for learning. 
The names given to this trend may be 
Open Education, the ungraded class- 
room or a host of others which may or 
may not describe the processes in which 
the child IS involved. However, basic to 
each model or format is the teacher's 
understanding of the stages of child de- 
velopment, of the teacher's ability to 
recognize and respond to these, and the 
presence of supportive personnel and 
materials which help the teacher to facili- 
tate the child's progress. There is built- 
in flexibility for teachers and children to 
grow withm the educational setting. 

3. Along with the increased 
number of child care centers, new pat- 
terns of sponsorship and control are 
emerging. There are growing numbers 
of centers supported by governmental 
agencies, by parent cooperatives, by in- 
dustries, by unions, and even by private 
business. Any child care facility and pro- 
gram must safeguard the health and sup- 
port the developmental needs of chil- 
dren. It IS crucial, therefore, that good 
standards be maintained and that syste- 
matic evcMuatton be employed for this 
purpose. 

4, There is a movement to hold 
teachers more accountable for their 
work Preschool teachers must be able 
to demonstrate certa.n qualifications in 
instructing young children, and they now 
expect a continual assessment of their 
effectiveness. 

Obviously there is some danger 
in such accountability. Teachers under 
pressure to teach a predetermined set 
of skills to all children will, in turn, de- 
mand performances from their students 
for which all may not then be capable 
or ready. 

5, Early childhood education, 
as education at other levels, has be- 
come more sensitive to the truth that 
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America ts not, and should not be a 
"nielling pol " so much as a harmonious 
symphony This symphony (ombines dif- 
ferent languages, cultures, religions, 
racial and ethnic elements. 

This new viewpoint is closely 
allied to an awarenfess of the value of 
positive self-identification and affirma- 
tion Research has shown that optimum 
learning and development does not oc- 
cur unless the young child has devel- 
oped pride in himself, his family, sex, 
ethnic or racial group, locale, etc. 

6. There is increasing concern 
abouf educating young adults to become 
good parents. Child care centers and 
primary schools olfer the perfect labora- 
tory situations for these young people. 
Many high schools as well are provid- 
ing theory classes in development and 
child rearing and in granting credit for 
tield experie*nces This is the next best 
thing to "having a child." This trend has 
been recogni/ed by the Olhce of Child 
Development which gives financial sup- 
port to various agencies for such pro- 
grams 

7. The Early Childhood Educa- 
tion movement has traditionally been 
grounded in the knowledge that the 
young child grows, develops and learns 
as an indivisible, integrated person Con- 
siderable attention has been paid to this 
status as a developing social being who 
learns to cope with important demands 
in an expanding milieu. 

A currem trend has sometimes 
emphasized cognitive learning in ways 
which frequently distort educational 
needs of young children, and which are 
contrary to the substantial body of re- 
search and empiric.il knowledge about 
the integral nature o\ cognitive and emo- 
tional growth, and comprehensive learn- 
ing m the early years. 

There is a heavy financial in- 
vestment by commercial interests In 
producing and dislribuimg materials 
which support this trend towards a 
fragmented, cognitive emphasis in edu- 
cation. 

A sizeable elemf^' t within the 
early childhood education f'eld is ac- 
tive in renewing the imperative for bal- 
anced, (omprehensive, integrated edu- 
cation for young children. Thus, a coun- 



tervailing trend exists today and con- 
tinues to gather strength. 

Conclusion 

Although early childhood education is 
not new, the growing realization of its 
overriding importance is. Head Start in 
the 1960's awakened a nation to a po- 
tential that had been overlooked. This 
decade is carrying the nation into a 
movement- for universal child care. What 
new vistas remain the future will reveal. 
Early childhood educators are accepting 
the challenges and opportunities now 
present to provide developmental care 
and quality education to youngsters 
from birth to eight years, using a wide 
vanety of methods and programs. Pub- 
lic broadcasting should play a salient 
role in this exciting level of education. 
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Basic Assumptions of the 
Early Childhood Education 
Task Force Recommendations 

The educators, broadcasters and users 
who constituted the Early Childhood 
Education Task Force of the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting quite naturally 
approached their duties from attitudes 
— both professional and personal — which 
were in large part determined by their 
professional and personal experiences 
with young children. To do so was cer- 
tainly not unusual. But what their atti- 
tudes were might not immediately be 
apparent to readers of this Report with- 
out some explanation. 

For this reason we have in- 
cluded this prefatory "glossary of ideas" 
which informed our own thinking dur- 
ing the process of these past six months. 
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To appreciate the recommendations 
which follow, one should first of all at- 
tempt to place onebolt at the same van- 
tage point from which the lask k)rce 
saw Its task Otherwise, the presence of 
certain recommendations and the ab- 
sence of others might seem curious, 
stiil more crucial, without explanation 
ot our basic assumptions the reader 
might not always see some of the inter- 
connections and, indeed, inter depend- 
encies among the recommendations. 

Those inter-dependencies, in 
turn, also determined another facet of 
this report. At its final meeting the Task 
Force decided not to rank or place pri- 
orities among its recommendations In 
fact, It became apparent that there were 
5evefa/ possible innate orderings or pri- 
orities implicit in these recommenda- 
tions In terms of programming content, 
for example, tKe recommendation deat*- 
ing with parenting for early childhood 
education is paramount, however, in 
terms ot utilisation, the several recom- 
mendations on Community-Outreach 
Coordinators and alternate or, better, 
supplemental models of delivery systems 
CO. to the fore 

What motivated the Task Force, 
then, to narrow its many recommenda- 
tions (at one time numbering almost 
thirty) to these seven^ What presupposi- 
tions did our educators, broadcasters 
and users have in mind after the inter- 
views, speal' outs, questionnaires and 
expert testimonies, the meetings and 
private consultations — and before the 
writing of this Final Report? They came 
down to the following- 
Early Childhood is best de- 
scribed in terms of the total network of 
individuals, agencies and professions 
which inter-connect and 'nteract to sup- 
port the development of the innate po- 
tential of young children. This network 
IS tenuous and dynamic, it changes from 
place to pldce, month lo month, year to 
year. It includes broadcasters, ]ust as it 
includes parents and teachers and the 
children themselves, who teach and 
learn from each other. 

Even within the field called 
Early Childhood Education, matters are 
not so precise and orderly as, perhaps, 
in other sectors of education. As we 



know, the child moves in a multi* 
dimensional orbit, so that much, or 
most, early childhood education takes 
place outside formal classroom situa- 
tions in Day Care and Head Start Cen- 
ters, nurseries, and most obviously, the 
home. Children, of course, "teach" and 
learn from each other in the most 
abundant, naturally effective and enjoy- 
able method which adults call "play." 

The Task Force sees the role 
of public broadcasting precisely as tap- 
ping into this expansive and amorphous 
network; at its best drawing upon the 
natural potential of learners and users 
(children), and also putting back into the 
network-equation its best techniques 
and expertise to aid and not interfere 
with either the network or the natural 
processes of learning. 

Readers of this Report should 
see alhof the Task Force's lecommenda-- 
tions within the context of these net- 
works, at both national and local levels 
—but especially the latter, for education 
IS most effective and adequate when 
most personal. Broadcasting's role is not 
to supplant or disrupt networks of early 
childhood educators (children, parents, 
teachers, etc.) but to help these do their 
respective tasks better. 

In a technological age, the 
Task Force feels, it is easy to lose sight 
of the fact that education, during early 
childhood as at every level, is essentially 
an active (not passive) process. In a real 
sense, children teach themselves; all 
others in the network an-, inc i^ably, 
either facilitators or detractois iforr this 
process. Learning takes place even be- 
fore the child is born and, more obvi- 
ously, from birth. Learning is best when 
It IS enjoyable, and the situation of play 
IS Itself a multi-dimensional, social, edu- 
cational situation. 

In this network oi early child- 
hool "educators" the role of the Com- 
munity-Outreach Coordinator (cf. Rec- 
ommendation #5), and Early Child- 
hood Broadcast Interns (cf. .Recommen- 
dation #6), take on added importance. 
For these are, locally, the points of con- 
nection between public broadcasting 
and the other members of the Early 
Childhood Education 'network." On the 
other hand, as the dimensions of the 
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United States' dehnquehcy, abandon- 
ment and (hiUi-abuse rates become 
more glaringly apparent, it is clearer 
than ever that niarriagr does not of it- 
self confer ability for child-rearing Hence 
the Task Force's first recommendation, 
to educate parents in their roles as 
parents 

Because the child's attitudes 
about himself and significant others in 
his life materially attect his desire and 
abihtv to learn, just as it colors what he 
learns, the Task Force has stressed the 
importance of the affective element of 
Early Childhood education, precisely as 
It IS communicated m and along with 
the cognitive element (cf Recommenda- 
tion #2) 

Finally, the Task Force sees as 
basic the notion of diversity in Early 
( hildhood Education broadcasting. So 
- itiach depend-.- ^'O- local broadcasters 
and their budgets and thpir priorities in 
tailoring public broadcasting to specific 
local constituencies, including young 
children What meets the needs of one 
locale may be superfluous to another, 
what IS broadcast at one time may be 
inconvenient or useless' in terms of 
scheduling to parents m the home, or 
teachers m the schools and nurseries 
Certainly broadcasting is the prime de- 
livery s>stem for now, the Task Force 
recognizes the enormous legal and de- 
velopmental task in even considering 
supplemental models for educational 
delivery systems, such as use of mate- 
rials developed tor use via cable and 
ITFS systems, film, printed media, and 
on video cassettes and discs. There are 
problems ot rights and clearances and, 
we recogni/e, under current limitdtions, 
such alternate or supplemental delivery 
systems fall outside the purview of the 
Corporation tor Public Broadcasting. 

But if the role of this Task 
Force, as of the others, is really to be 
useful to public broadcasting, restric- 
tions of "what is" ought not to be 
super-imposed on what "could be" or, 
better, what "should be " Our task has 
been to advise the Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting as now constituted, and 
we have done that But in a largej sense, 
as constituents representative of the pub- 
lic, we have a larger responsibilty— at 
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once to the public and therefore to the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting as 
well— to see what, first of all, is needed 
bv the public And then, where there is 
g(;od will and know-how, perhaps those 
responsible can do what must be done, 
regardless of present limitations, to meet 
those needs, 

Eariy Childhood Education 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

RECOMMENDATION #1: The Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting Should 
Encourage the Development and Ade- 
quate Funding of Programs Which Will 
Be Helpful to Parents of Young Children 
in Their Parenting Roles, 
Since the home is the child's first class- 
room, parents are the first, privileged 
and most important teachers that chil- 
dren will ever have' However, due* to " 
the changing nature of the Americai; 
family, a growing number of parents 
(including teenagers) must face the ma- 
ture task of child-rearmg without the 
assistance and example of their own 
parents, grandparents, other relatives 
and close neighbors. Even in cases where 
community services exist which would 
aid them in child rearing, economic cir- 
cumstances and problems of transporta- 
tion often prevent parents from availing 
them, elves of this help. Thus, a need 
exists for services which are readily ac- 
cessible to parents and which aid them 
in the development of child-rearing 
skills and the understanding of child 
growth and development. 

Public broadcasting can nneet 
this need through programming which 
IS specific to the child rearing process. 
Basics such as the physical, emotional, 
social and intellectual development of 
the child should be stressed. However, 
emphasis should also be given to the 
ways in which the interaction between 
parent and child promotes the develop- 
ment of trust, self-assurance and other 
self-affirming characteristics in children. 

In order to be effective, pro- 
gramming must go beyond the level of 
merely transmitting information. It 
should be so designed that th'j parent 
has the opportunity to assimilate and 



react to the information that is pre- 
sented, and in doing so, reahze qualita- 
tive changes m behavior related to 
parenting 

A first step would be for the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting to 
marshal a broad spectrum of interested 
professional and non-professional public 
involvement at the local and national 
levels Among the professionals, there 
would be social workers, public health 
workers, child development specialists, 
psychologists and broadcasters They 
would aid m establishing criteria for 
programming for parenting and, with 
matenals and technical assistance pro- 
vided by programmers, they would clar- 
ify concepts and reinforce appropriate 
changes m parents' attitudes and be- 
haviors. They would also interpret to 
programmers on the local and national 
U>veLs, mfor/nation jibou^ porental growth 
anH change and further concerns for 
additional or difterent programming. 
Thus, the parent becomes not only the 
recipient of broadcast services, but also 
an active partner m the planning of such 
services. 

Funding for this proposed pro- 
gramming should be provided by the 
Corporation for Pubhc Broadcasting m 
cooperation with public health, mental 
health, community development sources, 
corporations and foundations. 

Community Outreach Coordi- 
nators (see Recomm'^ndation #15) would 
encible broadcast communicators to 
broaden their perspectives on parenting. 
It could also be the first step in estab- 
lishing liaison with individuals and orga- 
nizations which in turn would provide 
suggestions and implementation for par- 
ent programming. 

The above recommendation ap- 
plies not only to parents but also to 
others who wo''k with children m home 
and group care settings. 

RECOMMENDATION #2: The Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting Should 
Encourage the Development and Ade- 
quate Funding oi Programs Which 
Feature Both the Cognitive and Affective 
Dimension of Human Growth and 
Development in Young Children. 



Until recently there has been an over- 
emphasis in children's broadcasting on 
the development of cognitive skills, 
whether in terms of exposure time or in 
research and evaluation of the quality 
of programming Such emphasis can be 
detrimental to integrated growth and de- 
velopment because it ignores other as- 
pects of the child's development. Chil- 
dren's programming must be designed 
to facilitate integration of intellectual 
knowledge of subject matter with im- 
provements in self-knowledge, creativity, 
and interpersonal sensitivity. In attempt- 
ing to meet this goal, the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting is urged to en- 
courage and assess the applicability and 
effectiveness of various media, and vari- 
ous methods within each medium. 

The Task Force on Early Child- 
hood Education recognizes that cogni- 
tive development is raore. easily meas- 
ured than affective development. New 
and equally essential objectives seem to 
be developing: objectives dealing with 
self-awareness, happiness, creativity, ful- 
fillment which have human and per- 
sonal growth as their criteria. 

Another aspect of concern in 
the affective area is that the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting provide 
programs which contain both multi- 
cultural and multi-national experiences. 
These programs could contribute sub- 
stantially to the extension of the child's 
world view oeyond the bounds of fam- 
ily and neighborhood, thus supplanting 
the inadequacies of organized educa- 
tional efforts and institutions in this 
regard 

RECOMMENDATION #3: The Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting Should 
Encourage the Principle of Diversity in 
the Development of Program Material, 
in Patterns of Scheduling Which Recog- 
nize that ''Early Childhood'' Covers a 
Wide Span of Years, a Wide Diversity 
of Needs and Interests, and a Wide 
Expanse of Developmental Areas — 
Physical, Emotional, Social and 
Intellectual. 

1. It IS suggested that the production of 
children's broadcasting include programs 
that serve the developmental needs of 
the young child; that serve the needs of 



specUic locales, that serve needs or prer- 
erences oi (hildren lor a variety ol for- 
mats and trealmt'nts, lluil stMve specific 
ethnu needs and interests 

2 Scheduling is in the purview 
of local stations, but Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting should encourage 
schedulers to remain continually aware 
that Saturdav mornings and summertime 
ar<' tunes when young children watch 
more television, that summertime is 
a logical time to present programs for 
simultaneous viewing by both parents 
anvi children, that school vacations pro- 
vide another c)f)portunily tor special pro- 
gramming 

RECOMMENDATION #4: The Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting Should 
Provide Funds to Publicize and Promote 
Children's Broadcasting by Whatever 
Mean^ ar? Best Suited to Reach Both 
General and Target Audiences. 
Optimum use is not made ol public 
broadcasting at this time by the public. 
Programs and series ot programs of the 
rinest equality, with the highest educa- 
tional and; or instructional goals may be 
developed, but unless they are seen and 
heard by the youngsters for whom they 
were developed they are similar to a 
wonderful gift which has never been 
opened Resistance to public broadcast- 
ing should be tracked, examined and 
rectified. The Task Force feels that some 
ot the reasons for the lack ot audience 
awareness of existing broadcasting ma- 
tei.als are 

—lack of proper publicity 

— lack ot advarce notice 

— lack of promotional programs 

tor the materials 
— lack of a system for public feed- 
back or opinions of materials. 
A young child's intense need 
and desire tor stimulation is known A 
young child's intense delight and inter- 
est in television and radio is known. 
Outstanding progrc-ms for the young 
child have often been produced for 
school and home without apparent audi- 
ence awareness Why*' 

The reason that parents and 
young children are not aware of many 
of the programs written for them, ex- 
cept Sesame Street and Mister Rogers' 



Neighborhood, is simply because of the 
cost ot promotion and publicity. 

This IS an area where the Cor- 
poration tor Public Broadcasting might 
enct)urage funding participation from 
the l)Usiness community A few new 
programs, such as Villa Alegre, have re- 
ceived outstanding help from Exxon 
whuh has paid for advertisements m 
national magazines. Xerox paid for a 
halt-hour promotional on commercial 
TV tor Sesame Street. 

Following IS a suggested ap- 
proach to a national promotion cam- 
paign. All of these steps are necessary 
to an ertective national campaign m the 
general area of children's broadcasting; 
however, we recognize that certain ele- 
ments could be selected tor use m the 
promotion of individual series. Of 
course, the strength of any national cam- 
,paign Is. based, upon sufficient support 
at the local level 

1. Round Robins. These would 
be a series of local meetings attended 
by instructional television and public in- 
tormation personnel. Each group must 
learn the techniques, processes, and con- 
cerns of the other. 

2. Materials. Promos. These 
would be a series of "slick" promotion 
spots produced for use on commercial 
and PBS stations to promote programs 
and public television generally. 

Print, A series of ads would be 
designed for use m national magazines. 
These would be designed to increase 
awareness of the specific program and 
public television generally. A brochure 
on public television would be devel- 
(iped 

How-to-do-it kits. Suggestions 
for regional and local progiammers on 
how to write press releases, ideas on 
where to place them, follow-up ideas, 
color pnnts or slides, mats for local ads. 

3. National Promotional Pro- 
gram. This would be a "slick" produc- 
tion with the goal of giving the public a 
general idea of the kind of productions 
now being broadcast or in "coming at- 
tractions" and how much their support 
IS needed 

4 Evaluation. The Task Force 
Committee and Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting staff should conduct regu- 
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Ijr evjiualion on the process jnd tech- 
niques or promotion 

It should bt» t'mplijsi/ed that 
production and brojdcjst of a national 
program is only one component ot a 
total national campaign. 

Most oi the publicity and pro- 
motion or programs Jirected to young 
children must be done by local stations 
with the help ot their Community Out- 
reach groups at Recommenaation #5). 
A percentage or funds might be allo- 
cated by the Corporation tor Public 
Broadcasting to local stations to be ear- 
marked tor promotion and publicity. 
The importance of local cooperation 
with community groups is important m 
distributing intormation via public and 
private or parochial schools, PTA, and 
various target group organizations. Dis- 
tribution o\ publicity and request tor 
reedbaik troin parents might also be 
done in supermarkets, and similar retail 
outlets. 

It IS also rec{)mmended that a 
TV Guide tor Children be instituted. 

RECOMMENDATION 5: The Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting Should 
Encourage and Should Provide Financial 
Grants to Public Radio and Television 
Stations for Employment of Full-Time 
Coordinators of Community Outreach 
lo Organize and Facilitate Regular 
Mechanisms of Public Feedback to 
Local Stations, and Through Them to the 
Corporation Itself. 

The backbone ot this mechanism of 
local-national teedback would be local, 
station-coordinated, community out- 
reach groups Where a given locale has 
both a public radio and a public tele- 
vision station, one such community out- 
reach group with joint radio-TV coordi- 
nators would serve both local stations. 

The Corporation tor Public 
Broadcasting should encourage the de- 
velopment of local community outreach 
groups as a matter of policy, with fund- 
ing to local stations to provide full-time 
coordination for these essentially volun- 
teer groups. 

Community outreach groups 
would be guided by station coordinators 
in idenlitying and specifying local needs 
and suggestions for local and national 
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public broadcasting. 

The Community Outreach Co- 
ordinator would be responsible for orga- 
nizing eitorts to mobilize the participa- 
tion ot community groups and target 
audiences in specitic programming proj- 
ects 

The Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, through surveys of these 
groups and loordmators, should evalu- 
ate data received from them and make 
them available to public broadcasters. 
The C(;mmunity Outreach Committee of 
ACNO should regularly assist the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcc sting in eval- 
uation ot material and suggestions re- 
ceived from local community outreach 
groups. 

Ascertainment-feedback mech- 
anisms must be regarded by CPB, PBS, 
NPR, and local stations as an obligation 
incumbent upon public broadcasting by 
Its very nature 

Finally, as regards specifically 
evaluative feedback and research mecha- 
nisms pertaining to Early Childhood Ed- 
ucation, the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting's Department of Research 
and fJevelopment should work closely 
With national and local community out- 
reach groups to ascertain effectiveness 
of specific educational programs pro- 
duced and broadcast by public radio 
iind television 

RECOMMENDATION #6: The Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting Should 
Support and Facilitate the Implemen- 
tation of Delivery System Models for 
Early Childhood Education Which 
Incorporate Both Broadcast and Non- 
Broadcast Elements to Meet Needs and 
Special Conditions of Educating 
Young Children, 

The early childhood constituency is 
unique, it includes not or^ly youngsters 
from birth to about eight years of age 
but also late adolescents and adults (gen- 
erally young) who are prospective or 
actual parents of young children. 

It IS also unique in that both 
the children and the related adults re- 
ceive their education in a wide variety 
of settings Most of the children are at 
home, some are in group care; while 
others are in organized school situations. 



The nmspeclive/a. ' parents are m 
school, at home, ai. i.i the labor force 
l\iK»nts may sliaro tlieir moth- 
ering- talhermg tasks with older siblings, 
with untrained helpers, with paraprofes- 
sionals. or with highl/ trained profes- 
sionals In the nnin, they are part of the 
changing >rene with its mobile hte style, 
lis rootlessness, and its fragmentation in 
lerms ot large family constellations The 
early childhood constituency shares with 
all the population diversified life space 
and styles urban, suburban, rural, iso- 
lated, congested, as well as a whole spec- 
trum of cultural ai J economic condi- 
tions 

In the early years most children 
are not in regular attendance in formal 
s(hool setting. They car »o a signiti- 
(ant degree, be served educationally by 
the media ot public television and radio 
However, current patterns of scheduling 
broadcasts tor voiing children are inade- 
quate (ct Recommendation #3) Public 
television stations have only a certain 
number of hours available to serve all 
the public Young children can use pro- 
grams anv time trom 6 00 a m to 7 00 
p m I J-hour spr«n of ch !d care hours 
—which Public Broadca^.r ng Serv ;ce sta- 
tions cannot supply. 

Therefore, it is desirable to 
have alternate delivery systems so *hat 
program access and use can be con- 
trolled bv adults in charge ot young 
children. 

Such coiurol is necessary to the 
'.pjcial tactors of timing, of selected 
repetition, and, at an appropriate time, 
ot slopping the more passive -Kts ot 
watchmg'listening in tavor ot child ac- 
livitv— all in the interest of supporting 
the natural, ettective lec^Miing patierns 
ot voung children. 

The state of the art of sue' 
systems as video cassettes, video discs, 
audio cassettes, cable TV, ITFS facilities, 
et(- are exp, tly discussed in Section V 
of ihe Witherspoon report and are di- 
rectl/ related to meeting the special 
needs tor greater user-control in the 
early childhood sector, there is no need 
to repeat them hire 

Special attention should be 



called to the importance of experimenttil 
techniques for transmitting the audio 
portion ot television in such a way that 
additional audio channels can be trans- 
mitted to provide bilingual TV sound 
channels This particular feature would 
serve one of the high priority goals in 
early childhood, that of a multi-cultural 
approach m a "mainstream" context of 
national programming 

Another development, interac- 
tive cable service, points to a very I'se- 
ful system, particularly in programs tor 
parents and others who are responsible 
for the education and development of 
y( _ ''-.Idren In such a system they 
wou' ble to gam important mfor- 

matiu.. Jut available resources and 
services (a^mmunity, health, social, edu- 
cational) tor their children— information 
that IS r gion-specific and therefore 
highly tunctional. 

A ' point in this recom- 

menda» -s refers to supplementary ma- 
terial 'road' cisting alone can provide 
stimuiai.on to young children for their 
own learning. But the nature of the 
young child's learning pjocess requires 
more than stimulation as provided by 
broadcast TV and radio. It requires that 
he actively use concrete materials and 
uersonal events to re-experience, to re- 
Cvill, to respond, to recreate. 

It IS, therefore, desirable to de- 
velop a delivery system which can pro- 
vide broadcast-related reference mate- 
rials such as pictures, audio tapes, rec- 
ords, books, manipulative materials, 
games, etc. Purchaie and library-type 
loan arrangements, both mobile and 
tixed, could well be part of he system. 

Contractual arrangements 
should be made with media production 
nits, with national educational labora- 
tories, and with commercial producers 
of print, non-print, constructive, and 
manipulative materials for production 
and marketing of these reference ma- 
terials 

The Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting should develop guidelines 
for such contractual agreements which 
tike into account quality control, acqui- 
sitions, and economic accountability, 
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RECOMMENDATION #7: The 
Corporation For Public Broadcasting 
Should Establish Fellowships for 
Experienced Broadcast Personnel. 

The pressure of time in the broadcasting 
area permits httle opportunity for per- 
sonnel in the broadcasting profession to 
be aware, m depth, of the many needs 
and complexities of early childhood 
education. 

Fellowships for producers, di- 
rectors, public information workers and 
other station personnel would enable 
them to recognize and more easily de- 
fine the needs of the early childhood 
education, how broadcasting can help 
meet these needs, and how broadcast- 
ing can be instrumental in solving prob- 



lems or meeting needs. 

If a broadcaster spends a rea- 
sonable length of time delving into pre- 
school care, day care centers. Head 
Start programs, the problems with which 
parents of young children must cope, 
he would return to his work with first- 
hand information that would result in 
mure purposeful and useful communi- 
cations 

Further, there will be recipro- 
cal benetits for the fellow and those with 
whom he works in the Early Childhood 
Education field. 

The Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting should set aside money for 
this purpose and also consider funding 
these fellowships in conjunction with 
special interest groups and foundations. 



Appendix: Clustering of 
Recommendations Concerning 
Affective Development 

Dr. Mvin Simmons, Ph D,, S.M.Hyg ; 
Harvard Medical School, 
Director of Public Health 

It seems there has been an implicit con- 
centration upon the development of cog- 
nitive (intellectual and knowing) skills 
both m lerms of exposure time as well 
as with regard to the research, and eval- 
uation or the quality of programming. 
Such emphasis ran be detrimental to 
integrated growth and development if 
It does not equally attend or indeed 
Ignores the child's affective {emotional, 
feeling, creativity, being) side which must 
be inextricably linked to the learning of 
cognitive skills The goal in this regard 
must be to integrate intellectual knowl- 
edge of subject matter with improve- 
ments in self-knowledge, crea^'vity, and 
*"rpersor.' sensitivity. In attempting 
Tieet this goal, the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting is urged to encour- 
age and assess the applicability and ef- 
fectiveness of various media id various 
methods within each mociC Addition- 
ally, the Corporation is expected to pro- 
vide young children with both multicul- 
tural and multinational experiences that 
'> )uld contribute substantially to the 
exiension of their moral community e- 
yond the bounds of family and neighbor- 



hood, thus supplanting the inadequacies 
of organized educational efforts and in- 
stitutions in this regard. 

The originators of Sesame Street 
proclaim the following "We did not 
expect each child to play the violin or 
to become an architect or a poet, these 
things being particular goals defined by 
the individual child's aptitudes, interests, 
and experiences but we assumed that all 
children would learn to read and to 
write." In contradistinction, we maintain 
that education should be viewed as a 
process of actual living, and not merely 
a preparation for future living Each child 
and each person must learn how to be 
his own artist, his own musician, his own 
scientist, his own poet, his own historian, 
his own navigator. Parents and teachers 
assist in this growth and development by 
equipp.ng the child with deeper, more 
gripping and subtler ways of knowing 
the world and himself To foster this 
new creativity we must place things, ac- 
tions, services, accomplishments, tasks 
etc. in new perspectives. Thus we can 
continually encourage the search for 
identity through engaging the child in 
inquiiy, m this way improving his art 
and technique of seeking creative an- 
swers to the questions "who am 1, where 
do I belong, where am I going, where 
Ho I come from, and of what am 1 
capable?" In the degree that one is able 
to approach learning as a task of dis- 
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covering something rather than "learning 
about li/' to that degrt^e the (hild will 
tend to work witli tlu» autonomy ot self- 
leward, or, more properly, he will be 
re garded bv discovery itself. 

The Task Force on Early Child- 
hood Education maintains that, to date, 
achievement motivation as portrayed on 
both the public and commercial media 
has been more highlv regarded than af- 
filiative motivation, since the former is 
<;een to be more productive and to atford 
greater control over the environment. 
Bui nev\ and equally essential g As seem 
to be personal interpersonal and hu- 
manistic, with k^.ppmess, creativity, ful- 
fillment, expansion and personal growth 
as their landmarks In order to achirve 
these goals, children must be ussisted 
in developing competencies and cop- 
ing skilK whuh are not only mechanical 
and instrumental, but also interpersonal 
Many of our truly consummate affective 
experiences involve non-awareness of 
self Therefore, we do not recommend 
that the child's emotions or feelings 
themselves be the subject matter of the 
learning situation Aftective education is 
not and cannot be an end m itself In 
life, reelings are inextricably and com 
plexly embedded m reflection, motiva 
tion, problem solving, action and be 
havior The emotions emerge incidental 
ly but essentially We believe, therefore, 
that shifting attention to include as many 
forms or creative art-work as possible, 
with no explicit mention of feeling, but 
with attention to the processes of mak- 
ing shaping and le-shapir.g would do 



more foi children than any amount ot 
sitting in a ( ircie saying nice things about 
each other 

The making of art, be it a poem, 
sculpture, musu or the ( hiid's experience 
of art as reader, perceiver or member of 
jn audience involves a complex and im- 
plicit Lontluence of mind, heart, and 
hand, attention is not directed to the 
life of the ego, to the fluctuating play of 
teelings, but rather to something which 
IS simultaneously outside and mside the 
self It IS a process which involves a 
willingness to detach oneself from the 
obvious through a detachment of com- 
mitment We do not merely have the 
self and the reelings of self What sus- 



tains us and what can sustain children 
IS "out there" in the world, m abun- 
dance We lose It, we waste U, if we 
insist on a self-conscious immediacy and 
subjectivity There is a world to be 
known, there are others to be known. 
The world and the others will challenge, 
provoke, irritate and abrade against the 
self. This IS how we are enlarged and 
educated, fulfilled and we grow, a proc- 
ess that begins at the earliest instances 
in life, a process that views life as a 
journey not a destination. 

Motivation, whether towards 
achievement or affiliation, is recognized 
.IS being socially determined to a great 
extent The Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting can serve society pro- 
gramming that nurtures and 'lops 
children's natural desire to ; by 
encouraging perseverance ;n t e face of 
obstacles whether intellectual or emo- 
tional; and by initiating a zest and zeal 
in the exercise and development of the 
natural gifts, abilities and talents of pre- 
school children. It is our belief that 
happiness is not a state in which all one's 
wishes are satisfied and all one's hopes 
rulfilled, but rather is the result of a 
satisfaction, confidence and assurance 
that one is striving toward purposeful 
goals This IS what makes achievement 
possible and communication and affilia- 
tive behavior real. 

In Its attempts to encourage 
multicultural and multinational under- 
Manding and interaction the Corporation 
must encourage programming which will 
provide reference points for analysis of 
the deepest issues of our time by mak- 
mg connections between variables that 
seem at fust sight unrelated, to allow 
the child to trust in hts (her) intuition. 
: this sense, an element of visionary 
imagination can serve as a template 
against which children may play out 
their own feelings and in so doing gairi 
more profound insight into the personal 
social contexts from which such feelings 
derive. It is important to emphasize our 
belief, however, that such moral educa- 
tion vvill be effective only if the models 
portrayed engage in moral actions and 
that in such actions, demonstrate that 
sound reasoning is essential to the moral 
life. 
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The affective dimension of 
growth and life must also include more 
exposure for the participative arts and 
humanities. This Task Force believes that 
a generous and lively exchange m the 
liberal and performng arts can give us 
the hope that if we understand each 
other so warmly and naturally m these 
areas, we may one day be able to com- 
pose politir ' economic, racial, ethnic, 
religious ai j philosophical differences. 
In general, we believe that the intel- 
lectual and moral climate of our times 
IS agreeable to the proposition that man 
does not live by bread alone. And it is 
precisely this interchange in the humani- 
ties (the creative and performing arts) 
that IS and should be the business of man. 
Together with those behaviors termed 
prosocidl (i c, generosity, kindness, sym- 
pathy, altruism, empathy and helping as 
well as moral behavior which is often 
understood as including prosocial be- 
haviors), the arts — probably in direct ratio 
as to how creative and active they are — 
are the preservers and purveyors of those 
values which define humanity (and for 
some define divinity). 

It IS our considered opinion 
that art may prove to be as much an 
attitude as an aptitude, and more a point 
of view than a product. In recommend- 
ing this need for emphasis on the partici- 
pative arts and humanities we maintain 
that: a) art is a most pervasive, persistent 
and powerful affirmation of the life-force 
in man; b) science has been able to pro- 
vide knowledge of matter but not of 
essence or being — therefore, matters of 
value, which heretofore have been ig- 
nored because they were not measur- 
able, may still have something to say 
concerning the nature of reality; and 
c) art is an attempt to communicate, to 
establish contact, to find kinship even 
across centuries and oceans. In accom- 
plishing this aim, we need to cultivate 
the creation of a spirit of inquiry and 
aesthetic interest v/hile preserving the 
natural intensity of all modes of percep- 
tion and sensation. 

Knowledge of self (identity), 
prosocial behavior, humanities, the par- 
ticipative arts and interpersonal skills 
must be communicated in a multi- 
national and rnulticultural framework 
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and context We maintain that the roots 
of culture are in the events and experi- 
ences of one's own life and the culture 
Itself is a name for the body of ideas, 
experiences and customs to which the 
members of a given community adapt 
themselves (i e , the things they accept 
as valid and according to which they 
live their lives). The Corporation should 
encourage and support more exposure, 
both visual and auditory, to modal de- 
scriptions of various cultures, highlight- 
ing their rituals, functions, roles, dress 
customs, gestures, communication pat- 
terns, reference groups and appropriate 
artifacts. The overall thrust of such edu- 
cation should be not only to highlight 
differences and uniqueness, but also 
emphasize cultural compatibilities and 
commonalities, or how cultures co-exist, 
accommodate, and blend. 

In making such a recommenda- 
tion the committee relied on the Arts 
and Humanities Act of 1965 for the 
following definitions: 

1, Humanities consist of mod- 
ern and classic language, linguistics, 
literature, history, criticism, theory and 
practice of the arts and those aspects 
of the social sciences which have hu- 
manistic content and employ human- 
istic methods. 

2. Arts consist of instrumental 
and vocal music, dance, drama, folk art, 
creative writing, architecture and allied 
fields, painting, sculpture, photography, 
graphic and craft arts, industrial design, 
costume and fashion design, motion 
pictures, television, radio, tape and 
sound recording, and the arts related to 
the preservation, performance, execu- 
tion and exhibition of such major art 
forms. 

In proposing this recommenda- 
tion for the Corporation to encourage 
more attention to the emotional or af- 
fective component of life we fully 
realize the major difficulties involved 
and are reminded of Meno's question to 
Socrates concerning the nature of virtue 
which IS in some ways the basic ques- 
tion regarding values: "Can you tell me^ 
Socrales, whether virtue is acquired by 
teaching or by practice; or if neither by 
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teaching nor practice, then whether it 
comes to man by nature, or in what 
other way^" We afttrni that values, af- 
fective development, prosocial behav- 
iors, curiositv, motivation, zest for ex- 



cellence, interest for and inquiry into 
the participative arts and humanities re- 
sults from both learning and practice 
and comes to man by nature and is nur- 
tured by culture. 
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Report of the 
Task Force on 
Elementary-Secondary and Teacher 
Education 



Introduction 

This Task Force was asked to make 
recommendations regarding the role of 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
in elementary, secondary, and teacher 
education. In this process, we have con- 
sidered the interrelationships of three 
entities — education in Amenca, non- 
commercial radio and television and re- 
lated technologies, and the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting, 

The Task Force comprises 14 
members representing widely diver- 
gent national constituencies inside and 
outside the education profession. In or- 
der to gather valid data as a basis for 
the recommendations that follow in this 
report, the Task Force employed a ya- 
riety of procedures to tap grass roots 
thinkmg of responsible citizens, young 
and old, ihroughout the country who 
represent national organizations related 
directly or indirectly to education. These 
included teachers, principals, administra- 
tors, students, supervisors, parents, 
board members, representatives of youth 
groups, members of women's and ethnic 
organizations, teacher educators, in- 
structional technology specialists, and 
public broadcasters. The Task Force also 
consulted individuals outside of educa- 
tion in fields such as labor, health, busi- 
ness and industry', government, and 
commercial broadcasting. For details of 
procedures, see Appendix, 



The Task Force has been en- 
couraged by the perceptive opinions and 
substantive suggestions of these individ- 
uals and groups — opinions and sugges- 
tions from which our recommendations 
have been developed. The amount of 
data has confronted the Task Force with 
difficult decisions on priorities, for many 
of the suggestions are for actions that 
relate to each other In a total scheme 
of interdependent components 

Because of the broad sweep of 
the data-gathering process, large seg- 
ments of the educational community 
are aware of the study and Its purposes 
Many respondents expressed the desire 
to read ti e report on its completion. 
Hopefully, they will serve as a base of 
support as the recommendations are 
implemented. 

In conducting the study, the 
Task Force members were acutely aware 
of the enormous needs of citizens of 
all ages to keep pace with, or at least 
cope with, the rapid, almost revolution- 
ary changes in life-styles in today's so- 
ciety and the avalanche of new knowl- 
edge that affects us all. The challenge 
to education is immediate, the needs 
are many and complex, presenting the 
Task Force with awesome parameters 
for Its study. 

How can applications of in- 
structional media and new develop- 
ments in technology enhance, enrich, 
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and improve education? What are the 
imporldnl elements in their effective iis(^ 
in the kMrnint» process^ How can in- 
structional media serve well the difteren! 
needs and aspirations among those seek- 
ing education — people with a variety of 
-iOcial. economic, ethnic, and geographic 
backgrounds? And what can instruc- 
tional media do best in the field of 
education? 

These are some of the que^ 
tions the Task Force pursued. 

The Task Force gathered data 
through 17 mini-conferences, held dur- 
ing conventions of national organiz- 
tions. a meeting with 18 national edu- 
cation organizations and representatives 
from public and nonpublic schools 
three meetings with major national 
groups representing women, youth, and 
ethnic minorities, the written responses 
of practitioners in the tield of instruc- 
tional broadcaslmg (100 had been in- 
vited to make suggestions), three schol- 
arlv papers dealing in depth with trends 
in elementary education, secondary edu- 
cation, and teacher education, a survev 
of 500 teachers by an opinnaire; a meet- 
ing with 24 student leaders from 10 high 
schools which use instructional media, 
and countless interviews with leaders 
in education and public broadcastint' 
(See Appendix for these reports ) 

After careful analysis of the 
various data, the Task Force compiled 
Its recommendations under nine cate- 
gories. Although the categories have 
been listed in priority order, they are 
closely interrelated, 

1. Imperative Need for Education- 
Broadcasting Partnerships 

2 Cultural Diversity An Educa- 
tional Challenge for Public 
Broadcasting 

3. The Improvement of lUilization 
Practices 

4 Teacher Education 

5, Instructional Programming 

6, Decision-Oriented Research 

7, Rights and Clearances 

8 New Technological Develop- 
ments 

9. Promotion and Awareness 

The Task Force listed specific 
recommendations under each category, 
,^"'hich appear in priority order and 



which represent options for action to 
CPB We were reluctant, however, to 
(iesignate these priorities because we 
believe that all our recommendation^ 
are important and interrelated in the 
overall matrix of instructional broadcast- 
ing We were faced with the dilemma 
if one v\ho is asked, "What part of an 
automobile is more important — the dis- 
tributor or the carburetor?" 

Rationale for the Recom^iiendations 

The Task Force's investigation and analy- 
sis have been complicated They have 
included an attempt to understand the 
problems of our educational system, an 
examination of the structure and func- 
tion of public broadcasting and the 
rapid changes in related technologies, 
and a sober look at financial and po- 
litical realities. 

We did not limit ourselves to 
broadcast radio and television,' Any 
serious consideration of improving edu- 
cation through radio and television must 
acknowledge nonbroadcast as well as 
broadcast technologies. 

As we gathered information 
another fundamental finding quickly be- 
came apparent. Most of our recom- 
mendations relate to this simple fact: 
There is a chasm between public broad- 
casting and the educational establish- 
ment — in activities, in personnel, and 
even in objectives. 

This gap is an obvious cause of 
the stunted growth of what is now 
known as "instructional television." In- 
structional television has become an 
educational no man's land. To educa- 
tors, too often It IS peripheral, too ex- 
pensive, underutilized, superfluous. To 
many public broadcasters, it appears to 
be a burden, an anchor, an albatross of 
traditionalism and bureaucracy. Yet, for 
many years, both have believed that 
television and radio should be powerful 
instructional forces for education. 

The bridging of this gap is a 
prime challenge, not only for the Cor- 

' rhc Tobk lorte wishes to make il clear that when 
Ihf term in<^tfU( tional television is used in ihis report 
I? i> mejnl to erKompass nol only instructional prr* 
^Mms on opcHMtfcuit broadcast channels but also 
instructional program? on Instruclional Television 
Fixt d Service (ITFS) and on closed-circuit and cable 
television and/or via satellite communications 
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poration for Public Broadcasting, bur 
also for agencies of e(luratK)n, tfie Puf)- 
*ic Broadcasting Servue, National Pub- 
lic Radio, and individual broadtastirij 
stations Serious, cooperative, effective 
efforts are overdue. 

Let us examine for a moment 
some of the problem in historical per- 
spective One^ of the consultants to the 
Ta'ik Force has this to sav regarding in- 
structional television's historical per- 
spective 

In the beginning was the 
Ford Foundation The foundation 
preached with its dollars that ITV 
could be most effective by bring- 
ing the aster teacher into every 
cla^^room to gi\e each child the 
best instruction available. The 
educational television communitv 
bought the master teacher concept 
in a big way But the classroom 
teachers did not If you were a 
creative teacher in the 'SO's, vou 
rarelv turned on the television set 
— even }f one was available For 
other teachers, while students 
viewed, ITV was coffee and light- 
up time. 

While that master teach- 
er was on the tube, we in ITV as- 
sured teachers that we were trying 
to "Support their classroom eftort^ 
not replace them At the same 
time, ITV was being sold to school 
boards on the basis of cost-eftec- 
tiveness — hy teaching more stu- 
dents with fewer teachers If you 
were a teacher — with ail the talk 
about cost-effectiveness and mas- 
ter teacriers- would you have be- 
lieved that ITV was a benefit? 

The development of ITV 
in the United States began outside 
the walls of public education ITV 
was something that most television 
stations did for schools, perhaps 
(o schools, but rarely with schooU 

And what were institu- 
tions of higher education doing 
about the miracle of television — 
the new window on the world'' 
Not much! Professors put lectures 
on tape or read them live on-air 

' Howard K Spcrgel, Dircttor of Educational Serv- 
C% '*"***^^" Edutuiional TV Network. Boston. 
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Teachers were given a couple of- 
credits for threading a projector 
and using a tape recorder. But 
rarely did schools of education 
teach the use of media as an in- 
tegral part of instructional design 
Given this history, it is no 
surprint- that ITV grew up on the 
peripherv of American education 
From Its beginnings to the present, 
ITV has been required to prove it- 
self, to document its successes, to 
justify Its existence to a much 
greater extent than film com- 
panies, textbook publishers, class- 
roc^m teachers, curriculum super- 
visors, or school superintendents. 

The Task Force members also 
Considered the financial strains on the 
agencies involved, and we are aware of 
the political, interinstitutional hurdles 
that words, even dollars, cannot sur- 
mount The actual distribution of dol- 
lars may well be secondary to the en- 
couragement and inspiration the Cor 
poration tor Public Broadcasting can 
currently bring to the situation. 

Given the major bridge-build- 
ing goal and assuming a stable and 
properly financed system of public 
broadcasting, there are individual areas 
in which specific activities and projects 
might thrive. 

We must form education- 
broadcaslmg partnerships by bringing 
public broadcasting and education closer 
together This recommendation is basic 
to till of our recommendations. We see 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
as a promoter, a catalyst, and an initiator 
in this endeavor. 

America's great strength, cul- 
tural /)/ufa//<;m, should be a basic con- 
cern in the development of projects for 
instructional media: serving the special 
needs of minorities, and highlighting the 
diversity of cultures in our population 
present continuing responsibilities and 
opportunities tor instructional broad- 
casters 

For improved utilization, tele- 
vision for learning must be access/b/e 
vVe submit that single channel, once- 
only exposure, is insufficient. Teachers 
as well as students must have access to 



televised instruction on a basis as flexi- 
ble as IS technitallv possible It niuM 
also be adaptable to (Kissroom, small- 
group and individualized learning 
situations Television m schools is more 
than a mass medium It must be de- 
s{heduled and decentralized and avail- 
able on demand 

There is a clear need to make 
both teachers and administrators mof 
aware of the electronic media and a 
clear need to brmg public broadcasters 
closer to an understanding of proce- 
dures m education In short, teacher 
vducMion and hroadca^^lcr ec/ucaf/on are 
recall i red as we close an obvious gap 
Instructional television has been an add- 
on to education for too long We must 
visualize instructional broadcasting as a 
part of education and not as an ex- 
pendable frill. 

The heartland of the entire in- 
structional technology effort is pmgr.im- 
ming geared to the needs of the con- 
sumers- students and teachers There is 
an acute need for emphasis on dv( isinn- 
oncnted research There are scores ot 
questions that remain unanswered, and 
any effort to widen application of in- 
structional broadcasting to American 
education must include mechanisms 
that will provide answers 

Questions of rights c/earances, 
c/a^sfoom utiiizcition, technical c/eve/op- 
menf of sforage and c/e/^yery systems, 
and under<itiindmg on the part of a// 
cff//ens were raised and studied through- 
out our extensive deliberations These, 
too. must be faced sciuarely if the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting is to 
assume a role m American education 

We submit that an educational 
effort {s needed, not only within public 
broadcasting but also within education 
We must fmd ways to create an aware- 
ness of the potentialities of the use of 
TV and radio m the classroom among 
teachers during their pre-service and m- 
service experiences. We must develop 
projects that will ease anxieties about 
instructional broadcasting among teach- 
ers and administrators. Finally, we must 
insist that public broadcasters them- 
selves learn what it is that makes an 
educational experience and what goes 
^ nto an instructional system. 
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Summary of Recommendations 

Imperative Need for Education- 
Broadcasting Partnerships 

Cultural Diversity: An Educational 
Challenge for Public Broadcasting 

1 Develop a national program 
series featuring various ethnic cultures 
in the United States 

2. Offer trainmg opportunities 
to ethnic minonties. 

The Improvement of Utilization 
Practices 

1 Facilitate collection and dis- 
semination of successful utilization ef- 
forts to serve as models. 

2 Encourage PBS and NPR to 
hold workshops to generate understand- 
ing and support of good utilization tech- 
niques. 

3. Seek funding support for 
development, production, and dissemi- 
nation of supplementary support ma- 
terials to accompany national program- 
ming that has instructtonai potential. 

4. Encourage local public 
broadcasting stations to assign staff 
members to give technical advice to 
school districts in planning, selection, 
purchase, and maintenance of technical 
equipment. 

5. Encourage PBS and NPR to 
urge member stations to train and em- 
ploy one or more full-time utilization 
specialists to help teachers in the sta- 
tion's area improve utilizatio *. 

Teacher Education 

1. Provide grants to activate 
teacher-centered teaching centers which 
utilize local TV and radio facilities. 

2. Provide cooperative grants 
jointly to local stations and colleges of 
education ) provide teaching experi- 
ences in L 's of instructional broad- 
casting. 

3. Explore ways to make avail- 
able TV and radio programs featuring 
outstanding leaders and use these pro- 
grams m teacher education seminars, 
workshops, etc. 

4. Seek funds for production of 
a series of short, recorded clips of good 
teachers in action to show classroom 
problems and the manner in which 
teachers respond. 
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5 Encourage use of radio and 
TV courses in colleges of education to 
familianze future teachers with media 

Instructional Programming 

1- Establish partnership grants 
to be awarded jointly to public broad- 
casting stations and school districts 
and/or other education agencies for pro- 
duction of innovative instructional pro- 
grams on radio/TV in response to local 
or regional needs 

2 Support the idea of a PBS 
Instructional Program Cooperative paral- 
leling the Station Program Cooperative 

3. *^erve as a catalyst to bring 
together concerned organizations to de- 
velop a more critical viewing and lis- 
tening audience among young people 

4 Continue to support high 
quality program series and emphasize 
programs for secondary level, particu- 
larly for junior high school age youth. 

5 Make available special "ac- 
quisition" grants on a matching basis to 
aid school districts unable to afford 
rates charged by instructional broad- 
casti'jg libranes. 

6. Arrange with PBS and its 
member stations to offer off-campus 
credit courses on W for high school 
students during out-of->chool hours 

7. Establish central and/or re- 
gional libraries of tapes and cassettes 
of excellent instructional TV programs 
for rental or purchase 

8. Take appropriate steps to 
respond to need for programs produced 
for youth and by youth and to involve 
vouth maximally in planning 

9 Support radio and/or TV 
programs to assist parents in helping 
their children get the most from their 
school experiences. 

10. Be aware of productions 
being planned for evening and weekend 
brordcast, commercial and noncommer- 
cial, that have instructional potential 
Call these to attention of educational 
community and, if pr^ hie, secure rights 
to adapt these pre . for instructional 
use. 

11. Serve 
collection and diss 



'earinghouse for 
ation of program 
information to expodite and encourage 
exchange of locally produced programs 
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Decision-Oriented Research 

1. Take an m-depth survey and 
establish a pilot program to exp'ore 
quality and quantity of program utiliza- 
tion, comparing broadcast and non- 
broadcast delivery systems. 

2 Gather and disseminate in- 
formation on student needs in various 
geographical areas and determine types 
of programming needed. 

Rights and Clearances 

Serve as a catalyst in bringing 
together representative groups to resolve 
problems of clearance of programs and 
materials. 

New Technological Developments 

Broaden CPB responsibilities to 
include nonbroadcast media applica- 
tions such as ITFS, CATV, closed cir- 
cuit, satellites, video discs, and cassette 
technology. 

1 Provide information on new 
technologies. 

2. Experiment with develop- 
ment of cost-effective delivery. 

3 Promote development of 
5citellite communications to serve re- 
mote area*; with limited or no access to 
public TV and radio 

4 Experiment with utilization 
of two-way audio/video interaction. 

5. Encourag*? FCC to expedite 
adoption of necessary rules regarding 
equal standards in UHF and VHF tuners 
in TV receivers. 

6. Explore ways in which an 
interface of nonbroadcasting compo- 
nents can be activated for the improve- 
ment of instruction. 

Promotion and Awareness 

CPB should mount a continuing national 
effort to develop understanding and ac- 
ceptance of instructional broadcasting 
among educators, students, and the 
general public. 

Some Current Needs of Education: 
Implications for Instructional 
Technology 

In order to identify the important needs 
of education to which instructional 
technology might make a contribution 
and to form recommendations, the Task 



Force tapped several sources of infor- 
mation These included the following 
the report of a recent survey on instruc- 
tional needs conducted by NEA's re- 
search division, three "think pieces" on 
trends in education by outstanding edu- 
cational leaders, interviews with con- 
sultant specialists to the Task Force, 
mini-conferences with teacher associa- 
tion leaders, administrator?, student 
leaders, parents, and others. 

The NEA Survey, in which 
1,b()() teachers were asked to rank their 
views on 25 instructional problems in 
such categories as school staffing, cur- 
riculum, and adequacy of teaching re- 
sources, revealed the following pri- 
orities. 

• Parents apathetic about their 
children's education. 

• Too many students indifferent 
to school. 

• Physical facilities limiting the 
kinds of student programs. 

• The wide range of student 
achievement. 

• Working with too many students 
each day. 

• Too many nopinstructional du- 
ties. 

• The values and attitudes of the 
current generation, 

• Diagnosing student learning 
problems. 

• Lack of instructional materials 

• Quality of instructional mate- 
rials. 

There are implications for in- 
structional technology m meeting sev- 
eral of these needs. For instance, there 
were many requests for high quality in- 
structional programs to make learning 
"exciting" and "relevant" Later in the 
survey, l<;achers mentioned that there 
were "too few opportunities to improve 
professional skills." A: if echoing these 
teachers, mini-conference participants 
repeatedly called tor radio and television 
demonstrat'ons of excellent teachers in 
action for use in college courses and 
tn-service seminars, (Additional informa- 
tion from an NEA survey just completed 
on teachers' opinions about expanded 
use of instructional broadcasting to help 
solve or rel-^ve ihe instiuctional prob- 
^ 'ems mentioned above can be found in 



Appendix . This survey sheds light on 
some problems teachers believe inhibit 
the extensive use of instructional broad- 
casting in the schools ) 

The papers on trends in educa- 
tion and the mini-conference di<;cussions 
underlined six basic education needs of 
schools of the '70s 

1. The need for the individ- 
ualization of instruction whereby each 
child has the opportunity to progress 
at his or her learning speed and in ac- 
cordance with individual interests and 
aptitudes. The teacher is constantly seek- 
ing a wide variety of resources to imple- 
ment this concept Accessibility to rele- 
vant, meaningful learning materials— 
with appropriate copyright clearances — 
in a N^ariety of formats (tapes, discs, cas- 
settes open-circuit, print media) are 
needed by teachers and learners on an 
on demand basis for that "teachable 
moment" when students are rendy to 
learn These materials are needed both 
for individual 3nd for small group use 

New technology also accom- 
modates the concept of individualized 
instruction through the attachment of 
"listening jacks" to TV receivers, radios, 
and tape recorders to permit individual 
and small-group reception. The notion 
that radio and TV are mass media, 
limited to class reception only, is being 
modified by the rapidly expanding state 
of the art. 

2. The need for alternative 
education opportunities and increased 
options for learners whose learning 
styles are incompatible with traditional 
teaching. Hence, the introduction of al- 
ternative schools, store-front schools, 
open-space learning situations, schools 
without walls, off-campus courses fot 
credit, and mini-courses offers excel- 
lent opportunities for the application of 
instructional technology. 

3. The need for a more hu- 
mane school environment in which 
children can learn. Mini-conference par- 
ticipant> requested that increased atten- 
tion be directed toward improved re- 
lationships among and between teach- 
ers and students. They asked for excel- 
lent programs on the humanities, along 
with programs that depict personal 
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problems on such mailers as drugs, sex, 
and the generalion gap, as a basis for 
discussion. In her paper on Irends m 
elementary education, Dr Louise Ber- 
man highlighled ihe personal needs of 
elementary level children that schools 
must recognize. (See Appendix .) She 
stated that a child must learn to under- 
stand himself Or herself in order to adapt 
intelligently and that a child must under- 
stand how to collaborate with others "so 
thai visions larger than those seen by 
any one person can become reality. 
Our respondents requested more in- 
structional television series such as 
Insfde/Out that put emphasis on affec- 
tive rather than cognitive skills. 

Rapid transportation and com- 
munication have highlighted the inter- 
dependence of people and the need In 
our society for appreciation and under- 
standing of cultural, ethnic, religious, 
and national differences. Education has 
an enormous responsibility to prepare 
persons not only for living but for ;'v- 
ing together. (See recommendations on 
Cultural Pluralism.) 

4 The need for students and 
teachers to participate in decisions that 
affect their lives. This Implies giving 
them the opportunity to take part in all 
decisions that affect them — decisions in 
governme.it, local, state, and national; 
in school governance; and in what hap- 
pens in the classroom. Students and 
teachers want programs which inform 
them about how they can play a role in 
all these areas. But, more basic to these 
recommendations, they want to be cen- 
trally involved m decisions in instruc- 
tional broadcasting, i.e., the planning 
and production of programs, the deter- 
mination and control over what is to be 
used and when and how in the class- 
room, and the need for teacher-centered 
teacher education. 

We are reminded of the com- 
ments of our student leaders, "Don't 
give us all the answers; present us with 
problems and let us think out the solu- 
tions ourselves/' They were emphatic in 
expressing the need for programs for and 
by students, and they also urged the 
Corporation to appoint student advisory 
rnnjmifiees at national and local levels 
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5. The need to keep pace with 
the rapid explosion of knowledge. Both 
teachers and students recognize the 
value of instructional broadcasting in 
providing the latest information on a 
subject and in providing a way of up- 
dating textbooks. As one consultant put 
il "ITV should be the last chapter after 
the last last chapter in the textbook." 
Teachers asked for c,uick and current re- 
fresher mini-courses and presentations 
by scholars to help them keep abreast of 
new developments in today's world. 
Students said, "Bring us materials we 
can't get any other way — exciting epi- 
sodes in history; programs on space sci- 
ence, career opportunities, and world 
cultures; and discussions of critical is- 
sues (ecology, energy, population, the 
food crisis, and the economy)." Radio 
and television offer unique capabilities 
to fill gaps in educational resources. 

6. The need for community 
support and involvement at a time when 
there is considerable citizen disc .chant- 
ment with education. The two top in- 
tructional problems cited by teachers in 
the NEA survey mentioned previously 
were parental apathy and student indif- 
ference. The Task Force responded to 
requests from parents for programs to 
help their children "get the most out 
of their school experiences" and for 
parental involvement m an advisory 
capacity in the implementation of in- 
structional broadcasting. Televising 
school board meetings has been helpful 
in this respect in some localities. 

Implied in this need for school 
support is that of adequate funding. 
Perhaps the improvements • education 
envisioneu by the participants in this 
study — improvements which will add 
excitement, relevance, humanity, and in- 
volvement to the educational process — 
will reverse negative attitude^ and re- 
place them with positive taxpayer sup- 
port. 

The needs are varied and 
many. No one project, no matter how 
broad its recommendations for improve- 
ment of education, can accomplish more 
than one small step forward, but it is 
important that this step be taken with 
wisdom, commitment, courage, and the 
united effort of all concerned. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

Imperarive Need for Fducarion- 
Broadcasting Partnerships 

The Task Force agreed unanimously that 
basic to all our recommendations is a 
commitment to the development and 
strengthening of education-broadcasting 
partnerships at local, state, and national 
levels One respondent to the Task 
Force reflected an almost universal 
opinion of the individuals contacted 
with the statement: "There must be a 
continuous dialogue established be- 
tween the educational community and 
professional educational broadcasters." 

There is ample evidence that a 
gap exists between these entities, a gap 
that tends to place instructional broad- 
casting somewhere between the two 
buffeted by jurisdictional crosscurrents. 
The gap is not intentional; rather, it 
developed in a vacuum of nonattention 
to the necessity of cooperative effort 
Each entity concentrated on its own 
area of expertise- the broadcaster on 
production techniques and the educator 
on curriculum content Failure to mesh 
both sometimes blurred the main tar- 
get* the education of children. The 
negative results of the widening gap 
are as obvious as the the need to close 
it. A partnership is needed m many 
areas — programming, staff development, 
and maintenance and technical services, 
to mention a few. Joint contracts might 
be worked out between the public 
broadcasting station and the school dis- 
tricts m each of these areas. 

Nationally, we noted that the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting, the 
Public Broadcasting Service, and Na- 
tional Public RadiO are all dedicated to 
broac/cast/ng Their worlds seldom cross 
paths with nation il agencies dealing 
with education: the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the National Institute of Educa- 
tion, the National Education Association, 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, and others. 

Many of the recommendations, 
therefore, suggest and encourage coop- 
eration between stations and their re- 
spective educational communities. 
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Cultural Diversity: An Educational 
Challenge for Public Broadcasting 

The Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing can perform a critical function in 
presenting, through public TV and radio, 
the rich pluralism of the American ex- 
perience TV and radio are uniquely able 
to depict our nation ?-s a collection of 
cultures Of course, in considering the 
diversity of cultures in the United States, 
TV and radio should recognize not only 
Afro-Americans and Hispanic Americans 
but Asian-Americans, Native Americans, 
the Pennsylvania Dutch, the Amish, the 
Franco-Amencans of the Northeast, the 
Poles, the Jews, and many others. CPB 
can help sensitize Americans to the im- 
portant contributions of each of these 
groups to American life. 

Rather than simply defining 
some of the educational and social 
problems of Native American, Black, 
and Spanish-speaking peoples, empha- 
sis should be placed on the strengths 
and positive aspects of these as well as 
other cultural groups. Better understand- 
ing and identification of the different 
groups could be achieved through pro- 
grams featuring their contributions in 
arts, music, crafts, language, literature, 
politics, and other areas. An apprecia- 
tion of the strength of our plural nature 
might encourage pride in each other's 
culture. 

The Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, in cooperation with ap- 
proximately 250 public broadcasting sta- 
tions in the country and in cooperation 
with educational agencies, can bring to- 
gether materials that are available on 
cultural diversity, and stimulate the de- 
velopment of materials where they do 
not exist, such as local and regional in- 
terest programs that can be used in the 
teaching of history^ humanities, and the 
arts. 

The Task Force recognizes that 
cultural pluralism is a basic reality in 
our society that has important and valu- 
able implications for the education of 
all Americans. Therefore, the concept of 
cultural pluralism must be inherent in 
all our recommendations. 

Public broadcasting has a clear 
responsibility, opportunity, and capacity 
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to serve specific needs of ethnic mi- 
norities in this country and at the same 
time ennch the culturtil b.irkgrounds o\ 
all Americans through programs de- 
signed to develop awareness and appre- 
ciation of tho differences of our multi- 
cultural groups 

Minorities and others asked 
ifiat the frequent practice of "lumping 
minorities together to give advice on 
minonlv programming only" be ex- 
panded to "across the bo?r&' involve- 
ment with the industry. 

The primary objective of these 
recommendations is that public broad- 
casting contribute to and reflect a na- 
tional pride, sen-iitivity, and understand- 
ing of the diverse cultural elements of 
American life. 

Recommendations 

The Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting is urged to expand its im- 
plementation of the principle of cultural 
pluralism in partnership with other edu- 
cational organizations as follows* 

1. Develop programs that help 
Americans understand and value the 
various ethnic peoples in this country 
their life, arts, music, dance, history, 
literature, and their economic, political 
and social contributions to our society 
Such programming would be equally 
beneficial to majontie'^ as well as to 
minorities The public broadcast station 
in each of our communities could well 
become a center for the production and 
display of the art of various ethnic 
groups. 

2 Offer training opportunities 
to ethnic minorities to develop a talent 
base for the broadcasting industry that 
will prepare minorities to participate in 
decision-making and operational roles at 
national, state, and local levels, in addi- 
tion to serving in advisory capacities. 

The Improvement of Utilization 
Practices 

Proper use of instructional broadcasting 
requries more than a willingness to flick 
the switch. During the past decade, em- 
nha?is has been on the improvement of 
production Too little attention has been 
directed to the importance of classroom 
teachers in what is to be produced. 



Likewise, too little time, talent, and 
money have been invested in the ori- 
entation of classroom teachers to what 
is available on instructional TV and radio 
and how they can be used effectively 

The assumption has been made 
that if the program is well produced, 
teachers will turn it on and children will 
learn from it The Task Force has ample 
evidence that this is a false assumption 
and that mere exposure does not guar- 
antee learning Responsible teachers will 
see that their planning is implemented 
with purposeful activity, involving stu- 
dents actively before and after telelesson 
to bring about specific learning objec- 
tives. However, teachers need assistance 
in acquiring these skills and insights. 

Therefore, CPB should support 
activities in the area of utilization to 
help teachers acquire understanding of 
radio and TV and skills to use them 
effectively. 

Recom mendations 

1. The Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting should facilitate, with fi- 
nancial assistance from USOE, the col- 
lection and dissemination of successful 
regional, state, and community utiliza- 
tion efforts, through electronic or print 
media, to serve as models for station ITV 
director and school staff development 
leaders throughout the nation, to im- 
prove the quality of local utilization. For 
example: Produce a program featuring 
effective uses of support materials and 
application of ITV in a variety of learn- 
ing situations — classrooms, small groups 
individualized instruction, libraries, etc. 
Also, such a program could demonstrate 
techniques whereby teachers adapt pro- 
grams to slow, average, and rapid 
learners. 

2. CPB should encourage PBS 
and NPR, through their member sta- 
tions and in cooperation with local 
school districts and teacher organiza- 
tions, to hold workshops for teachers, 
administrators, board members, broad- 
casters, and citizens to generate under- 
standing and support of good utilization 
techniques. 

3. CPB should seek funding 
from USOE, foundations, or commercial 
underwriters for the development, pro- 
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duction, and dissemination of supple- 
ment*irv support nutericiU lo acconnpany 
national programming prr)|erts that have 
instructional potential This service 
would be a needed extensun of existing 
PBS instructional services. 

4 CPB should encourage local 
public broadcasting stations to assign a 
technical staff member to give technical 
advice to school districts and other 
users in the planning, selection, pur- 
chase, and maintenance of technical 
equipment related to instructional 
broadcasting. Such technical guidance 
would be helpful in avoiding costiv er- 
rors and in reminding purchasers that 
maintenance, often overlooked, must 
be included as a budgetary item 

5 CPB should encourage PBS 
and NPR to urge their member stations 
to tram and employ one or more full- 
time utilization specialists to design 
traming activities to help teachers in the 
statior'-. area improve their utilization 
practic^*^ (It may be financially and 
strategically feasible in the s. eking of 
funds to combine activities 1, 1, and 5 
into a "utilization packagr" th?t repre- 
sents a concentrated effort to improve 
the educational benefits of instructional 
broadcasting. Discussion: with decision- 
makers at funding sources may yield 
useful guidelines in developing produc- 
tive approaches.) 

Teacher Education 

While teacher education is beyond the 
realm of the Corporation tor Public 
Broadcasting, we believe that increasing 
th*j competence of teachers in the use 
of instructional broadcasting is an in- 
escapable oart of improv'^ »ts use. 

CPB might beco • ^icilitator 
and/or a catalyst for teaci • luca^ion 
activities undertaken in cooperation with 
segments of the educational community 
(a) to help teachers rnd^rstand, accept, 
and use instructional media productively 
as a teaching tool and (bj to help teach- 
ers improve and update their general 
teaching competence by means of spe- 
cial programs bv colleges of teacher 
education, by school districts, or by 
teachers themselves. 

In assuming new responsibili- 
ties in the field of teacher education, the 
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Task Force believes CPB should be 
guided by six criteria in making any 
recommendation 

a. It should be of high poten- 
tial educational value 

b. It should not be a service 
now provided by other agencies. 

c It should be undertaken in 
concert with other education agencies 
and Organizations 

d It should involve an educa- 
tional service that can be realistically ac- 
complished by using media and the re- 
sources available to CPB. 

e It should reflect current 
educational trends. 

f. It should be capable of sys- 
tematic evaluation. 

Recom mendations 

The recommendations which 
follow are based on two assumptions: 

• The role of the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting is not to take 
direct responsibility for offering, chang- 
ing, or controlling specific teacher edu- 
cation programs and/or services but 
rather to facilitate promising educational 
practices which are endorsed by those 
most directly concerned and which can 
be enhanced by the use of television 
and radio. 

• The future of teacher edu- 
cation will be characterized by the 
greater involvement of professional prac- 
titioners m the development, offenng, 
and evaluation of their own professional 
growth, 

1. The Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting should provide grants to 
stations, on a pilot basis, fo* iroposals 
submitted jointly by a consortium of 'Se 
station and the local school district or 
districts to activate teac/ier-cenfered 
teaching centers which utilize local tele- 
vision and radio facilities. Mor(o specifi- 
cally, support should be given to local 
stations which will work in cooperation 
with local and regional teacher groups 
and other sch'^^l personnel tu use the 
station facilities as teacher centers of 
the air. "^he emphasis of this proposal is 
on practicing teachers determining the 
content of their professional develop- 
ment. Such a media-based teacher cen- 
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ter frees and expands the idea of a 
teacher center into n concept rather than 
merely a place The concept of a iistn 
developed, user-p.oduced, user-evalu- 
ated airborne teacher center would be 
a unique experiment for public broad- 
casting 

Some examples of possible^ 
program features .nclude 

a. Teachers telephoning in 
problems or questions for a panel of 
experts (their peers, specialists, admin- 
Utid.ors, or parents) to answer on the 
air Specific topics would be featured 
at certain times Questions could aUo be 
mailed in advance 

b. Short, tightly organi/ed pro- 
grams that highlight teaching skilK 
which teache'"s seek to improve. 

c. In-depth analyses of the 
tensions of teaching 

d Interviews with experts and 
guest teachers the listening audience 
requests 

The series described above 
might be uniquely suitable for publu 
radio at the outset and later expanded 
to television 

2 CPB should provide grants 
for proposals developed )ointly by stii- 
tions and colleges of education that 
demonstrate teaching experiences m the 
uses of instructional broadcasting 
Actual classroom situations, or simula- 
tions thereof, are suggested; the key to 
the acquisition of teaching skills /<: 
doing 

3. CPB should explore wavs to 
help produce TV and radio program^ 
featuring outstanding leaders in educa- 
tion, economics, sociology, science, 
public affairs, etc available for use in 
teacher pducation seminars, workshops, 
and ot'ier staff development artiviiies 
Videotapes of these programs could 
then l)e made available to schools and 
teacher associations 

4 CPB should seek funds from 
the U S Office of Education or else- 
where for the production of a series ot 
short recorded clips of good teachers m 
action to show /arious classroom prof)- 
lems, m learning or discipline, and the 
manner in which the teachers respond 
Typical examples might include* suc- 
cessful techniques in motivating children 
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to learn; demonstrations of classroom 
management techniques: organization 
and conduct of "open classroom" situa- 
tions; remedial reading techniques 

5 CPB shouid encourage, 
through its contacts with the educational 
community, the use of radio and TV 
in courses in college of education so 
that f'lture teachers will become familiar 
with radio^TV and experience success in 
using the media in their own teaching 

Instructional Programming 

What is instruction' What is an mstruc- 
tional television or radio program' Can 
a broadcast offering be defined strictly 
as "m-school," "out-of-school/' "in- 
structional/' or "entertainment"? 

Some programs designed as 
entertainment are applicable m particu- 
lar classroom settings Others are devel- 
oped in strict conformity with curricu- 
lar goals and adm.nistrative patterns, but 
they find their way to "out-of-school" 
acceptance Some are formal here and 
informal there; a few are commercial 
at the start and educational m the longer 
run We ..ropose some general guide- 
lines and definitions, and we have tried 
to squeeze our recommendations into 
workable formats but offer that the 
strictest pre^ .^lon can in)ure as well as 
enhance 

The Task Force believes that 
an ideal system of school television and 
radio should make provision for pro- 
gramming at all levels National, re- 
gional, state, school distnct, and individ- 
ual school productions are all essential 
In considering the role of the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting, the Task 
Force received strong and urgent re- 
quests for CPB assistance chiefly in two 
of these areas national and local. Ob- 
viously, the degree ^nd natttre of the 
Corporation's invoK ?ment would var\ 
with each project. 

Instructional programming had 
to be at least broadly defined We as- 
sume the following about such services. 

1. An instructional television 
or radio program involves a conscious 
and designed goal in behavior objectives 
on the part of vievyers (This can be de- 
veloped at the outset or it can be de- 
signed when an existing broadcasting 
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packtige IS put to instructional u«;e ) 

2 An instruc tion.il telpv ision 
or Mciin progMni is nod in ono vv.jv or 
another to a formal educational struc- 
ture an institution, a school, a collej;e, 
a state department of education, a la- 
bor union The ca^^ua! viewing— the 
most informal of educative television 
IS not indiiijod .lere valuable though it 
might be in individual rases 

VVe were unable to differenti- 
ate tor anv praitiial use between what 
might be used in a school classroom 
and what could be used in a factory, a 
hospital, a police station a home, or an 
office Instead \ve oner that instruc- 
tional broaiic.isting services must expand 
the traditional walls of school buildings 
to include entire communities This is 
the tutu re that electrons can help to 
build, and for that reason, we offer that 
"school" and "nonschool" are mislead- 
ing categories vve feel that instruction 
IS the appropriate rubnc instead of 
schoo/ We tee! that school is a concept 
not a p/cice 

We recognize also that the 
hours bevond the norma! school day can 
benefit students as well as parents. Spe- 
cial attention should be paid to those 
services designed for school viewing that 
might be applicable to evening sched- 
ules — both for voungsters and parents 
— and the manv "out-of-school" broad- 
casting programs that might be dis- 
cussed, or even made available, to class- 
room teachers and students. 

National Programming 

The Task Force suggests that 
certain criteria might be useful in the 
development of national television and 
radio services (services meant for na- 
tional distribution, regardless of produc- 
tion team or location) • 

t fVograms that are n'^edod 
but in all likelihood would not other- 
wise be available from other sources, 

2 Programs that have national 
application ,ind that relate to national 
educational priorities, 

3. Programs that reijuire a 
pooling of resources — financial, human, 
and matenal 

4 Programs that require na- 



tional and international resources un- 
available at local levels. 

These program services should 
be supported, and we offer that the Cor- 
poration can play a role m such support 
— both in direct financial aid and in 
bringing together existing national edu- 
cational agencies and eftorts to help, 

Dozens of specific national 
program ideas were suggested bv groups 
and by individuals across the country. 
These are listed in the Appendix. {See 

Local Programming 

Instructional broadcasting, as 
with instruction itself, is basically a local 
undertaking, it must remain so. There- 
fore, we submit that it is not the func- 
tion of the Corporation orf Public Broad- 
casting to engage in the production nor 
the distribution of instructional pro- 
gramming per se. Instead the Corpora- 
tion should respond to proposals from 
the local level. It is m order, therefore, 
tor the Corporation to underwrite coop- 
erative projects — those that come from 
local school distnctc {public, pnvate, and 
parochial) and their local public broad- 
casting stations Only projects that help 
to bridge the gap, through joint efforts 
between education and public broad- 
casting, should be included. 

National and Regional Libraries 

We would be derelict if we did 
not recognize the superb work done 
over the past decades by national and 
regional instructional libraries. Agencies 
such as the Great Plains National Instruc- 
tional Television Library and the new 
Agency for Instructional Television and 
regional efforts such as the Instructional 
Television Service of the Eastern Educa- 
tional Television Network deserve much 
credit for their ability to meet needs in 
the face of financial difficulties. We urge 
that such efforts continue and that sup- 
port from a number of areas be en- 
couraged. 

Recommendations 

1. The Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting should establish "partner- 
ship" grants to be awarded jointly to 
public broadcasting licensees and school 



districts or other cdiUcitional agencies 
We propose that the Ifx .il ediu anoritil 
instrunirnlahties, mdivuliMllv nr m re 
gionol consortia, together vvitli pul)li( 
broddrasting stations, should be eligil)le 
for Npetkil support for instriK tional et- 
toris 

*^ CPB should support the idea 
of a PCS Instructional Proi^ram Co(>per- 
ative ' rhis would be m addition to the 
vvell-publicized "Station Program Coop- 
orative" already in existence, which sees 
to the support and distribution of na- 
tional programming generally consid- 
ered as bevond formal "instruction" 
The Instructional Program Cooperative 
could eniov the same kind of democratic 
decision making jnd an added bonus 
significant financial support from the 
Corporation tor Public Broadcasting. 

^ CPB should serve as a cata- 
lyst in bringing together representatives 
of (once^'ned organizations to formulate 
ways m which a concerted effort might 
be made by youth, parents, teachers, 
broadcasters, and government agencies 
to develop a more critical yiewing and 
listening audience among young people 
The Task Force is hopeful that such an 
eftorl can lead to the systematic teach- 
Mg of selective viewing and listening 
in our schools {According to a survey 
made by lohn Culkin, by the time the 
average child has graduated from high 
school, he or she will have watched 
more than 16,000 hours of television dur- 
ing out-of-school hours Dunng this 
same penod, this average student will 
have attended school 5 hours a day, 180 
hours a year for 12 years, to produce a 
total of 10,800 hours of school time. Be- 
cause ot this and in light of the research 
reported by the Surgeon General's study 
on children and television violence, it is 
imperative that the schools, the public 
broadcast mdustry, and the community 
)oin hands in building with children 
standards of mtelligent, discriminating 
use of television and radio.) 

4 CPB should support national 
programming at the junior high school 
level similar to the programming pres- 
ently supported by CPB on the elemen- 
tary level (I.e., "Sesame Street" and 
"The Electric Company"). 

5. Special "acquisition" grants 



should be made available on a matching 
basis from CPB and from USOE Many 
sihool distncts cannot aflord the rates 
that must he charged by instructional 
bro.^jcasting libraries The C.)rporat'^n 
can encourage poorer school districts lo 
band together and to work with existing 
public broadcast. ng stations m the area 
U) accjUfre v >luaf)le, but ex[)ensi\e, li- 
luarv offerings 

G CPB should arrange with 
PBS and its member stations and local 
school distncts to offer off-campus 
credit courses on television for high 
school students Such courses would 
open a variety of options for independ- 
ent learning so that students may pro- 
gress in accordance with their learning 
styles — i.e , the academi illy talented 
learner might progress f. in accord- 
ance with his or her needs; the drop- 
out or the potential drop-out who is 
"turned off" bv the conventional school 
situation might be challenged to take re- 
sponsibility for his or her own learning 
Television could thus become a means 
through which alternative educational 
opportunities might become available 
to young people 

7. CPB should establish a cen- 
tral and/or regional libraries of tapes 
and cassettes of excellent instructional 
television and radio programs for rental 
or purchase. 

8. CPB should take whatever 
steps are necessary to respond to the 
following request from student leaders* 
more programs produced for youth by 
youth. Examples of such programs are 
newscasts during out-of-school hours 
with teenagers as moderators, interviews 
with young people who are currently en- 
gaged in interesting occupations such 
as pages in Congress and interns on Cap- 
itol Hill, student interviews of Congress- 
men and Congresswomen and members 
of the Executive Branch; concerts by 
District of Columbia Youth Orchestra; 
and youth productions and perform- 
ances including outstanding high school 
drama productions from Interscholas- 
tic League competitions. The lask Force 
urges the Corporation, the'-efore, to lake 
whatever steps are appropriate to re- 
spond to this need. Youth leaders asked 
the Task Force to call lo the attention of 



CPB, PBS, and NPR the need for such 
programs in the f()l lowing cjtws 

J Programs tlial highlight un- 
usual careers tew people think about en- 
tering 

b Programs that give unusual 
tacts about the world, especially on na- 
ture and animal lite. 

c More programs tor the deal 
and the hard-of-heanng, usmg an inter- 
preter on the lower left hand corner of 
the screen. 

d More programs featuring 
outstanding musicians, artists, and actors 
in cases where the artist can perform on 
the screen and then explain his or her 
philosophy, career, and creative works 

e Excerpts from outstanding 
television productions such as 'War and 
Peace" to show and discuss in class. 

r Programs that show how our 
government operates and how young 
people can participate in the real world 
ot politics. 

g Dramatizations of history, 
"particularly some ot the s:de incidents 
which yoii don't get in your history 
books. " 

h. An international exchange 
or children's programs from round-the- 
world. 

I. Global teacher conferences 
by satellite. 

9 CPB should support radio 
and/or television programs to aid par- 
ents in helping their children get the 
most trom their school experiences. This 
IS ot such general concern lhat CPB 
should support a national series on ra- 
dio or television. The Task Force recog- 
nizes the importance ot directing pro- 
grams to parents, who share a large re- 
sponsibility tor the education of their 
young 

1U. The Education Department 
start or the Corporation tor Public Broad- 
casting should be aware ot and knowl- 
edgeable about productions being 
planned tor evening and weekend 
broadcast — both commercial and non- 
commercial — that hold promise tor in- 
structional Use. Those should be called 
to the attention ot the educational com- 
munity, and the Education Department 
should, It possible, secure rights to 
j'>Hapt these programs tor instructional 



Use (See more details under section on 
Rights and Clearances.) In some in* 
stances, long productions could be cut 
into shorter segments for repeated show- 
ings dunng school hours. 

11 CPB should find a way to 
serve as a clearinghouse to collect and 
disseminate mtormation to expedite and 
encourage the exchange of locally pro- 
duced programs that have values for 
students in other geographic areas (for 
example, the exchange of programs fea- 
turing Bunker Hill in Massachusetts and 
the Manneland of Florida) Such a serv- 
ice would augment present library offer- 
ings of EEN, AIT, etc There is no place 
at the present time where all instruc- 
tional program information is available. 

Decision-Oriented Research 

There is a serious deticit in reliable in- 
formation about patterns of the use of 
radio and TV in the nation's schools. 
To establish a policy and carry out ef- 
fective programming, it is necessary to 
base decisions on valid information con- 
cerning the state of current practice, at- 
titudes of teachers, indication of effec- 
tiveness, and continuing expectations. 

Also, research is needed to 
answer questions of school decision- 
makers on cost-effectiveness factors and 
to plan investments in hardware, both 
for transmission of programs and for re- 
cording and redistribution to allow flexi- 
bility of viewing schedules. 

Recommendations 

1. CPB, PBS, NEA, AFT, ERS, 
and the U.S. Office of Education should 
cooperatively conduct an in-depth sur- 
vey to provide valid information, as in- 
dicated above, on which to base action. 
For example, CPB should undertake a 
pilot program, in cooperation with 
USOE, to explore the effect upon the 
quality and quantity of program utiliza- 
tion in a school district that employs the 
latest technological systems for record- 
ing and redistribution of programs as 
desired and uses "listening jacks" for 
individualized instruction. The results 
should then be compared with those of 
a school thit uses ITV without such 
technological additions. 
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2. CPB should play an impor- 
tant role in information sathering .ind 
dissemination With the increo^ing costs 
of production and the involvement of 
agencies in consortia, it would seem im- 
portant to obtain information on wheth- 
er student needs from region to region 
are the <ame or differe it Decisions must 
be made as to what type of program- 
ming IS best produced bv national con- 
sortia, regional consortia, and what 
types should be produced locally to 
meet specific local needs Do content 
and learning; approaches vary from the 
Fast to tfi Mid-West, from urban to 
rural areas? Evaluation data on instruc- 
tional series which have widespread use 
need to be collected in one central 
location so as to be made available to 
school districts and instructional televi- 
sion producers as needed. 

Rights and Clearances 

A continuing problem faced by teachers 
wishing to use broadcast materials in 
the classroom is the time conflict be- 
tween broadcast schedule requirements 
and the needs of teachers and learners 
in the classroom environment. 

In order to ameliorate this con- 
flict, schools are increasinglv investing 
in video cassettes and videotape record- 
ers to record programs off the air for 
storage and retrieval or for redistribu- 
tion on other nonbroadcast delivery sys- 
tems (closed-circuit, direct playing, cable 
television, ITFS) However, this strategy 
IS trequentiv frustrated by the copyright 
law- 
Teachers and media specialists 
face cumbersome clearance procedures 
and incredible delays in obtaining rights. 
This often results in their having to forgo 
use of the programs The law is not clear 
as to what can and cannot be recorded 
oft the air, m what amounts, and under 
what conditions. The problem exists for 
noncommercial as well as commercial 
television and radio programs which 
teachers would like to use in the class- 
room 

Recommendations 

CPB should take the initiative 
in calling together representatives of 
'■^'^■■'rers, talent, and educational in- 



terests and legal experts to resolve prob- 
lems associated with the costs and legal 
requirements for the clearance of ap- 
propriate programs and matenals for ed- 
ucational use A specific objective of this 
group would be to establish a continu- 
ing mechanism for rights' clearances 

New Teclinological Developments 

The Task Force was charged from the 
outset with examining the role of CPB 
with respect to "media applications to 
education " Its mission was consider- 
ably broader, therefore, than an exami- 
nation of open-circuit broadcast radio 
and TV in relation to instruction. The 
term mstruclfonat tochnotogy was re- 
peatedly used in the initial charge As 
the Task Force faced up to its assi^,n- 
ment, the wisdom of the charge became 
manifestly clear. 

In delineating the role of TV and 
radio in instruction, it became increasing- 
ly evident to the Task Force that alterna- 
tive modes of transmission should be 
combined with the use of open-circuit 
delivery The Task Force recognized that 
open-circuit programming can provide 
high quality learning materials over wide 
geographical areas. Such programming 
should certainly be continued in order 
to meet the needs of the many school 
districts that are presently "satisfied 
customers." The members also have be- 
come acutely aware, however, of the 
need for maximum accessibility of ma- 
terials to learners "on demand/' the im- 
portance of flexible scheduling, the abil- 
itv of teachers and learners to control 
when (and how often) what materials 
will be used in their feaching-learning 
experiences, and the need to proviHe 
materials that are relevant to local needs 
The Task Force is convinced that only 
by the use of flexible delivery systems 
can these needs be met. 

New delivery systems must be 
strengthened and/or created, i.e., ITFS, 
closed -circuit, cable TV, microwave, in 
concert with open-circuit transmission. 
Programs should be made available in a 
variety of formats if the education needs 
of the 70's and '80's are to be well 
served. 

CPB cannot overlook these new 
capabilities nor should it regard them as 
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negative mtluences on public broadcd^^l- 
Actuallv, ihev open wider opportu- 
nities for rPB sorvtros to students and 
thorebv jU'^tfv reque«;ts tor ddditionjl 
funds 

Onlv ci comprehen^^ive ap- 
proach to the media will a^^'^ure a ' 
tematic balanced, across-the-board so- 
lution of educational problems 

This concept has profound im- 
plications for the role of CrB in the ap- 
plication of media to instruction. First, it 
implies that CPB should be as conceded 
VMth related nonbroadcast med a appli- 
cations ^is with broadcast applid^tions 
Second, it mav also implv that CPB 
should seek to broaden its inandate to 
include other instructional serv ces and/ 
or delivery systems such as ITFS, cable 
television CCTV, cassettes, video discs, 
and satellite communications technolo- 
gies Third, CPB ioav eventually want to 
«;eek from the Con.^ress a change in its 
chr^rter to become the Corporation for 
Public Telecommunications! 

Recommendations 

CPB should broaden its respon- 
sibilities to include nonbroadcast media 
applications, such is ITFS, cable TV, 
closed-circuit, satellite communications 
video d^cs, and cassette technology. In 
order to amalgamate these services, 
there is a need for a national coordinat- 
in,q eflort The Corporation has provided 
such service in public broacicasting 
through PBS and NPR but there is a need 
to provide similar coordination efforts 
in the nonbroadcast media field. In 
keeping with these considerations, the 
Task Forte recommends that* 

1 CPB should provide infor- 
mation for both the education and pub- 
lic broadcasting communities on new 
techi'iologies that are related to its mis- 
sion 

2 CPB should explore and ex- 
penment with the development of inex- 
pensive and 'or cost-effective delivery 
svstems for educational materials both 
to "schools nnd to the communities they 
«;er\'e It should take the leadership role 
in encouraging the production of in- 
structional programs in a variety of tor- 
mats — in video tapes, video cassettes, 
video discs, and through such nonbroad- 



cast delivery systems as cable TV, satel- 
lite communications, and ITFS — in order 
to permit greater flexibility in the use of 
broadcast materials in the classroom 

3 CPB should promote the de- 
velopment and utilization of satellite 
communications to serve areas with 
limited or no access to public television 
via existing terrestrial means. Programs 
beamed via satellite to isolated regions 
would be particulaHy beneficial to stu- 
dents who need special help — the rural 
isolated gifted child whose 5choo! can- 
not afford to single out one or two 
gifted children for special help, the 
child from the migrant family, or the 
child in remote areas who is unable to 
study a given subject because no teacher 
IS available. 

4. CPB should support the 
study and development of educational 
programs utilizing two-way audio and 
video interaction. This interactive capa- 
bihtv is currently in use in the Health- 
Education Telecommunications (HET) 
satellite experiments and is or will be 
available in all cable systems in the not- 
too-distant future. 

5- CPB should encourage the 
FCC to expedite the adoption of neces- 
sary rules regarding equal standards in 
VHF and UHF turners in television re- 
ceivers. 

6. CPB should explore ways in 
which an interface of these nonbroad- 
casting components can be activated for 
the improvement of education. 

New technological capabilities 
offer broader, more accessible and diver- 
sified educational options m today's 
world They deserve attention now and 
in the future as the state of the art pro- 
vides exciting possibilities to improve 
American education, 

Promodon and Awareness 

One of the almost universal recommen- 
dations from the respondents was that 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
should take measures to increase gen- 
eral understanding of the values of in- 
structional broadcasting. Discussions re- 
vealed that one of the obstructions to 
wide use of instructional broadcasting is 
a lack of understanding, along with a 
considerable misunderstanding, of its 
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purposes, uses, and values During the 
past two decades, there hav(^ heen re* 
ports of experimentation, released usli- 
allv to the educational community, with 
fragmented coverage m the local press 

There has not been a concen- 
trated national effort to acquaint the 
public with 'he new flexibilities and ap- 
plications of instructional broadcasting 
The need is a pervading one 

RecommendatX' ''s 

CPB shj' 'j mount a continu- 
ing national effort, 1 1 cooperation with 
educational broadcast agencies or orga- 
nization*^, to develop understanding and 
acceptance of instructional broadcastirig 
among educators, students, and the gen- 
eral public. In order to do this, CPB 
should implement the following sug- 
gested activities' 

• Regularly circulate informa- 
tion about developments, results, and 
new programming to editors of journals 
and newsletters of the Advisory Council 
of National Organizations and other or- 
ganizations so that they may inform the.r 
thousands of constituents, 

• Publicize "success stones" 
where learning has been improved by 
the use of instructional broadcasting 

• From time to time, prepare 
attention-getting feature stories for na- 
tional commercial and noncommercial 
publications. 

• Produce and distribute sin- 
gle-idea spot announcements for radio 
and TV to promote the values of instruc- 
tional broadcasting, 

• Offer programs for national 
and regional conferences of major n. 
tional organizations to inform constitu- 
ents of developments and progress 

• Prepare, with school coop- 
eration, several slide-sound presenta- 
tions on the exciting aspects of instruc- 
tional broadcasting and the Corpora- 
tion's role in education for use at meet- 
ings of parents, educators, communitv 
groups, legislators. These should be 
made available to local stations with 
spaces for local additions. 



• Disseminate information on 
important legislation relating to public 
broadcasting to gain public support and 
to give guidance to local stations for 
similar activity for local legislation The 
need for support for public broadcast 
ing, legislative and financial, should be 
included m all stones and releases, 
subtly or bluntly, according to the mood 
and circumstances of the moment 
Note: Persons experienced in pubLc re- 
lations will know how to nplement an 
effective pro3ram. They v. li modify anc' 
expand these suggested activities. Al- 
most every group and individual inter 
viewed emphasized the need for CPB 
to make a concerted effort in this area. 

Concluding Statement 

In the foregoing report, the Task Force 
has reflected the messages of many 
voices from across the nation; the vast 
majority were in harmony with the pur- 
poses of the study and in agreement 
with prescriptions for action. If the rec- 
ommendations to CPB seem somewhat 
repetitive, it is because of the desire of 
the Task Force to transmit accurately 
those phrases which respondents oft 
repeated and underscored. 

The suggestions revealed that 
educators and instructional broadcast- 
ers support CPB's new attention to in- 
structional broadcasting and hope for 
the allocation of CPB's resources to de- 
velop instructional broadcasting into a 
significant and integral part of the edu- 
cational process. 

From the volume of sugges- 
tions, an important concept emerged: 
Instructional broadcasting includes more 
than programming. Relevant and acces- 
sible programs, good utilization, skill- 
ful teachers, appropriate use of non- 
hroadcast technologies — all must be un- 
derstood, combined, and balanced for 
effective application to learning. 

This report offers an historic 
opportunity for CPB to facilitate the 
progress of instuctional broadcasting to 
the level of distinction achieved by pub- 
lic broadcasting in this country. 
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Appendix: 

Additional Program Suggestions 

The following list was prepued by Dr. 
Harold VVigien from recommendations 
made at extensive meetings with educa- 
tors and hroadca^ter*^, tnclud.ng 17 mini- 
conferences he! J during conventions or 
national organizations 

Secondary Level 

1 Metric Svstem — Demonstrate practi- 
(al uses in everyday life rather than 
compansons with present system of 
measurement 

2. Space science — To help students un- 
derstand significance of space to 
future of humans 

3 Programs to inform students on 
crises — Food, energy, economy, 
ecology and rally support to find 
solutions 

4 Programs featuring — Simulated de- 
cision-making situations (govern- 
ment, CIVIC, business) to permit stu- 
dent participation in assessing data 
and arriving at decisions 

5. Open-ended dramatized situations 
that terminate at the decision-mak- 
ing moment to help students cope 
with problems such as drugs, sex, 
ethnic discrimination, generation 
gap. drinking, cheating, dropping 
out of school, getting into college 
These programs on radio and/or TV 
could be the basis of discussions in 
school, at home, in cluh groups and 
other gatherings of voung people 

6. Dangers of dieting without guidance 

7 Interracial cooperation- To help 
bridge gaps between English speak- 
ing and non-English speaking stu- 
dents 

8 Historx' related to the Bicentennial 

9 Restnring confidence in government 
10 Interpretation of new developments 

in current affairs for students 
11. Homework helper — A different sub- 
ject featured each week night to an- 
swer phoned or mailed questions 
on the air 
12 Discussions bv teen agers of current 
teen age problems with open phones 
at local stations with experts and 
student panels to answer questions 



13 Problem solving games in mathe- 
matics — Answers phoned or mailed 
to station. Acknowledged on the 
air 

14- Career guidance to provide over- 
view of the world cf work to open 
vistas ?nd stimulate aspirations of 
students — with parent involvement 
to reinforce presentations by career 
experts 

15 Series showing "How to" by experts 
in su( h careers as TV repair, auto 
mechanics, plumbing, telephone 
servicing, for distribution to areas 
where vocational education is mini- 
mal 

16, Programs for homebound 

17, r.adio programs prepared for busses 
to give instruction during long rides 

18 Programs to provide alternative edu- 
cation opportunities: mini-courses 
to offer a variety of student choicest- 
programs for drop-outs and poten- 
tial drop-outs; programs integrated 
with open space learning, store front 
«;choo!s, schools without walls 

19, Student rap ressions on topics of 
interest to them 

20 Urban studies 

21. Series on Economic Education 

22. Consumer Education Series for High 
School students* Simple "How to do 
it" — I e , opening a bank account, 
making loans, filling out income tax 
forms, etc, 

23. Instruction in Spanish In basic cur- 
riculum areas 

24. Series called Humanities of Service 

25. A package of seiies on the teaching 
of French containing both TV and 
radio segments. 

Elementary Level 

1. Telling and dramatizing excellent 
children's literature 

2. Stories from around the world 

3. Children's .;rt— within U.S. and from 
other countries — exchanges 

4 Need for conservation — food, en- 
ergy, water, animals, plant life 

5. Safety — traffic hazards for pedes- 
trians — bicycle safety 

6. Spelling games 

7. Cultures of Indians, Eskimos 

8. Children's hobbies 



9 Outstanding children's perfornrances 
— music, dance, art, drama 

10 Acquaint children with opportuni- 
ties in world of work to help them 
decide later on careers 

11 Nutrition 

12 Radio — Sesame Street (for national 
distribution) 

13 Children's literature — open ended 
stories 

Teacher Education Programs 

1 Elementary reading to motivate and 
enhance learning 



2 Metric system — How to begin at any 
level with students unfamiliar with 
It 

3 Remedial math, particularly at mid- 
dle school level 

4 Demonstrations of techniques of in- 
quiry, discovery, interaction 

5 How do we mosh the progress of 
sdt'nfe with the concerns of the 
ecologists to fulfill the needs of 
people? 

6 Fducation digest for teachers — Brief 
reviews of new publications of m- 
terest to teachers. 
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Report of the 
Task Force on 
Post- Secondary Formal Education 



Introduction 

Xtcinv Americans who wish to under lake 
college credit programs tire unable to do 
•^o through Iradiliontil on-Ctim[)us in- 
struction. To serve these potential stu- 
dents the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting (CPB) should lOin with the col- 
leg'ate community to develop instruc- 
tional programs using broadcast ele- 
ments These programs will be effective 
to the extent that institutions and broad- 
cast systems cooperate in curriculum de- 
sign, production expertise, dissemination 
of broadcast and non-broadcast com- 
ponents, and the maintenance of stand- 
ards of quality. Many of the mechanisms 
for cooperation are alreadv in place 
Some are now being used «iuccessfullv. 
rPB's role should be to act as a stimulus 
and catalyst for extending and supple- 
menting their use. 

During 1974 the ACNO Post 
Secondary Formal Task Force held four 
sessions and conducted six regional con- 
ferences well as comp* ♦^ing a survey 
of experts m instructional broadcasting 
and post secondary teaching 

The Task Force recommenda- 
tions and suggestions for implementa- 
tion outline working roles for the Cor- 
poration tor Public Broadcasting and its 
related delivery svstems Public Broad- 
casting System. National Public Radio, 
and the Public Broadcasting stations 
^Thev also suggest working roles for uni- 
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versities, colleges, community colleges, 
and their regional and national con- 
sortia, specialized organizations, and as- 
sociations. Topics covered include audi- 
ence analysis, determining curricular 
needs, instructional design, production 
of materials, training programs, new re- 
Cjuirements for delivery systems, copy- 
right and clearance issues, and providing 
information where and when needed. 

Existing national models that 
have worked well have stimulated high 
interest in the projected developments 
discussed by the Task Force, It believes 
that dunng the next five years, with the 
help of CPB, the doors of post-second- 
arv formal education can be opened 
significantly wider through broadcast in- 
struction 

Summary of Recommendations 

The Post-Secondary Formal Education 
Task Force recommendations to the CPB: 

RECOMMENDATION 1: Cooperative 
Development 

Cooperate with post-secondary 
institutions and other broadcast organi- 
zations at the national, regional, state, 
and local level to establish desirable 
patterns for the mutual development of 
post-secondary formal educational 
courses that include broadcast com- 
ponents. 



RECOMMENDATION 2: Consortia 

Entourafie (onsortui and ad 
hoc groups of institutions to dovelof) 
and use post-secondary courses with 
broadcast components 

RECOMMENDATION 3: Audience 
Analysis 

Assist post-secondary institu- 
tions and public broadcasting stations 
with the identification and analysis of 
the characteristics and needs of the po- 
tential audiences tor post-secondary 
formal education to be ^^erved primarily 
through broadcast instruction 

RECOMMENDATION 4: Curriculum 
Ascertainment 

Develop processes for the iden- 
tification of national, regional and local 
curriculum needs, working closely with 
po'.t-serondarv inslilutions and pul)lic 
broadcasting stations in the ascertain- 
ment of needs CPB supported projects 
should generallv answer national post 
secondary curriculum needs 

RECOMMENDATION 5: Research 

Commission and encourage re- 
search that will further the evaluation, 
design, production, and delivery of post 
secondary broadcast courses. A special 
area of examination should be cost- 
benefit considerations. 

RECOMMENDATION 6: Legal Problems 

Take a vigorous leadership role 
at the national level on behalf of both 
educational broadcasters and institutions 
to alleviate the many legal problems as- 
socicMed with copyright, royalties, and 
clearances which directly and adversely 
atiect the potential for broader and 
more productive use of post-secondary 
broadcast courses. 

RECOMMENDATION 7: Design and 
Production 

With the cooperation of public 
broadcasting stations, encou age and 
support the design and production of 
broadcast courseware by institutu)ns and 
organizations responsible for creden- 
tialling. CPB should assist in the plan- 
ning and provision of funds for develop- 
and dissemination not only of 
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such broadcast courseware, but also 
supplementary pnnt materials, audio 
and Video cassettes, and instructional 
kits which are integral parts of such 
courses of instruction CPB supported 
projects should include student-user in- 
volvement in the design and develop- 
mental phases 

RECOMMENDATION 8 Training 

Support and e icourage organi- 
zations and institutions in trainiP", in- 
stitutional, stations, and other media 
personnel to improve post-secondary 
educational course design, development, 
and delivery, 

RECOMMENDATION 9: Delivery 

Coordinate and serve as a cat- 
alyst, in concert with the national and 
regional public networks, to develop 
delivery systems that assist post-second- 
ary institutions and broadcast stations 
to offer credit courses more effectively. 
Broadcast components of the courses 
should be disseminated through the 
public broadcasting stations, while re- 
sponsibility for the delivery of non- 
broadcast course materials should reside 
with educational institutions 

RECOMMENDATION 10: Media Literacy 

CPB should encourage post-sec- 
ondary educational institutions to de- 
\eIop student and faculty training pro- 
grams in the critical evaluation of ma- 
terials presented through broadcast 
media 

RECOMMENDATION 11: Clearinghouse 

Assist with the development 
and operation of clearinghouse and li- 
brary resources to distribute and ex- 
change information about post-second- 
ary broadcast courses and practices, 
employing and building upon capabili- 
ties of. existing institutions and organi- 
zations. 

RECOMMENDATION 12: Advisory 
Committee 

Establish a post-secondary edu- 
cational advisory committee to assist 
the CPB Fducation Office and Board m 
carrying out these recommendations 
and to advise on future developments. 
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Statement of Present and 
Emerging* Needs of Education 

This society, and tfuit ot the* future, de- 
mand not only innovative and improved 
forms of h'l^her educatk^n, but a wider 
dissemination of fhat higher educa.ion 
to those not presently ser\'ed Only in 
the past de'^ade have opportunities for 
access to p{)st-socondarv education been 
ottered to su'.h nontraditional student^ 
as workers, the handicapped, minorities, 
mature men and wc^men, and women 
with small children. 

College credit courses which 
employ radio or television as a means 
of delivery are todav being produced 
bv \ nous [)ost -secondary educational 
institutions, sometimes independently, 
sometimes m collaboration with other 
colleges and universities or with neigh- 
boring broadcast facilities The purpose 
ot this Task Force has been to examine 
whether and how the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting and its sister na- 
tional agencies, tfie Public Broadcasting 
Servue (PBS) and National Public Radio 
(NPR), can best participate in ihe de- 
velopment and delivery of credit course 
offerings aimed at substantially improv- 
ing the welfare of the general public. 

In reaching its recommenda- 
tions, the Task Force calls attention to 
the following considerations which con- 
trol or explain the limits to CPB involve- 
ment implicit in our recommendations* 

The Students to be Served 

Recent studies identify more 
than 20 million persons in the United 
States who annually participate in post 
secondary instruction This includes a 
large number who seek college credit, 
but cannot enroll in courses on a 
campus The primary target for CPB 
should bo those students and potential 
sludc^nts of all ages who wish to enter 
or reenter tolleges and universitfos and 
seek an official collegiate certifrcate or 
degree This non-trad;tionaI student body 
IS composed of persr^ns of widely di- 
versified backgrounds, ages and needs, 
from te(^n to senior citi/en Frec^uently, 
not onU have many years elapsed since 
their formal education, but they either 
will not or cannot avail themselves of 
educahon in the traditional manner. 



However, the media must be, and can 
be, eftectively employed to bring quality 
education to them on their terms Sec- 
ondary targets will be auditors seriously 
interested in learning the subject but 
not desiring a degree A third target will 
l)e a large general audience hearing or 
viewing the broadcast portions of a 
course for information and pleasure. 

Considerable experience nc^w 
exists to assist with the effective design 
and delivery of such special courses for 
this student clientele The Bntish Open 
University, the Commission on Non- 
Traditional Study, and the Faure UNFSCO 
Commission, are examples of activities 
from which valuable data can be ob- 
tained.' 

The Nature of Academic Credit 

By law and custom, the award- 
ing of college credit has been the re- 
sponsibility of collegiate institutions au- 
thorised to grant certificates and de- 
grees Although in recent years a num- 
ber of organizations have developed 
programs to evaluate unconventional 
learning and recommend credit for it, 
ti e award of credit is still, and will re- 
main, with the collegiate institutions. 
Ail noncollegiafe agencies which par- 
ticipate in the instructional process must 
therefore play roles which cooperate 
with and complement the central role of 
the institution This consideration ap- 
plies to CPB and its affiliated broadcast- 
ing agencies, as well as to publishers, 
suppliers of instructional equipment, 
and others that form pait of the course 
delivery system. 

Local, Regional, and National Efforts 

Traditional collegiate instruc- 
tion has been aggressively local through 
most of Its history. Geographically, the 
individual campus is where instruction 
takes place Degrees are awarded only 
to those students who appear on that 
rampus Recently, however, credit in- 
struction has been given off campus m 
nearby regions or statewide, and credits 
(sometimes even degrees) have been 

' rf Marlure, S "EnplanH's Opon Univorsjiy/' 
Change, 1071, 3, f,?-?2 Could ct al Diversity by 
DesiKH. Stin Francisco lossey-Bnss, 1971, and Faure 
ct ol learning to Be. P.iris UNESCO 1972 



awarded students who seldom or never 
see the central campus Followinj^ 
achievements in the development of the 
evaluation component (eg, College 
Level Fxammation Program jCLEPj the 
Servicemen's Opportunity College, the 
Commission on Accreditation tor Serv- 
ice experience ICASL} recommenda- 
tions), d few programs are now under 
wav to expand to other regions and to 
the nation as a whole the instruction 
component of the collegiate process. In 
fact, parts of the instructional compo- 
nent have been national and interna- 
tional for a long time, notably the part 
that depends on books Correspondence 
courses and, more recently, film, film- 
strips, and cassettes are also part of this 
universav component It is the purpose 
of the Tt sk Force's recommendations to 
suggest a role for CPB in expanding the 
initially 'oca! instructional efforts of col- 
leges and universities to a regional and 
national basis, whcrv thk cippropnate 

Hindranr./t m the System 

If wc ^,dnt that there is an unserved 
credit-seeking student population, and 
that it might be served bv better use of 
instruction delivery at least in part 
through broadcasting media, what has 
hindered colleges and broadcasters 
from supplying the needs earlier, and 
where might CPB contribute*' The Task 
For e has identified the following 
hindrances* 

ftnancial problems To college 
faculty and administrators, the reported 
costs of broadcast instruction seem to 
far outweigh the costs of resident in- 
struction, particularly when thev have 
no knowledge of cost-benefit models. 
And, most significantly, and especially 
critical in a period of inflation and edu- 
cational "belt-tightening." legislative ap- 
propriations and general fund support 
to further instructional broadcasting has 
been forthcoming in only sporadic and 
limited amounts 

Lack of experience A limited 
number of facultv members and college 
administrators have had experience with 
using broadcast media for instruction. 
For some of these the experience has 
been negative. Station managers and 
^* ction staff very often lack experi- 
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ence (or good experience) with produc- 
ing and broadcasting collegiate courses. 
Training programs tn colleges or m 
broadcasting for the most part have not 
as yet focused on preparation for broad- 
cast instruction. 

Audience Assertions about the 
size and nature of the target audience 
are based only on aggregates of a lim- 
ited number of sample survey responses, 
and may, for any particular institution 
or station, be unreliable New tech- 
niques applied locally and aggregated 
regionally and nationally will be needed 
before a program in college-credit in- 
struction can be confidently undertaken 
on a broad basis. 

Copyright and other legal mat- 
ters Copyright, royalties, user fees, and 
other matters of law and contract may 
already be, or become, insurmountable 
obstacles even for local course pro- 
gramming 

Information A great deal of 
information about what exists, what 
does and does not work, and what is 
being planned in broadcast instruction 
IS available, but little has yet been done 
to make it available in usable form to 
the many who need it. 

Quality and Quality Control 

Traditio..dlly, colleges and universities 
have established their own standards of 
quality, both for what they offer to the 
stud' .Its and for the performance of stu- 
dents for credit and certification To 
assure that standards are regionally and 
nationally adequate, they have estab- 
lished regional and national accrediting 
agencies to make periodic program re- 
views. In the quality control of the pub- 
lic broadcasting industry, no effort has 
yet been made (except in Sesame Street 
and Electric Company) to emphasize 
educational considerations as the pri- 
mary ones If broadcasters are to work 
with institutions on credit courses, each 
will have to join with the other to bring 
educational and broadcasting standards 
into harmony The Task Force believes 
that CPB has a unique potential to oper- 
ate both as a coordinating agency and 
as a catalyst to solve problems In post 
secondary educational broadcasting. 
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Building on Strength 

()esnite the ditfu jitus noted above, ex- 
pansion and inif)r()V('nu»nt of local et- 
fori', in broadcast instruction can bui^d 
on the following favorable factors* 

{\) Recognition by the post 
se<.ondarv communitv that media, where 
svstt.naticallv and inteihgently em- 
ployed, have the ability to motivate, to 
'-hangp attitudes, and to modify Ameri- 
can lite tor the better, 

(b) The- existence of CPB and 
the public TV and radio stations as pro- 
fessional operating entities with a mis- 
sion that includes formal education; 

'c) The con^mitment of col- 
leges and universities experienced in 
po^t-seond irv credit instruction, 

(d^ Mechanisms that insure 
cjualitv lor both post-secondary educa- 
tional institutions and broadcasters; 

o) Consortia with successful 
experience .n both the design and de- 
livery of broadcast instruction for crrdit; 

(f) The existence of other con- 
sortia, regional associations, and natio.. - 
associations with talents and resources 
th«. might be directed m part toward 
expanding broadcast instruction region- 
ally and nationally; 

(g) Recognition b\ the jost- 
secondarv community thai adequate 
time, facilities, staff and funding aie re- 
quired to produce academically *^ound 
courseware of \ ^fessional qi'ality. 

The Suggested Holes of CPB 

The Task Force recommends that CPB* 
(a^ Establish a clearinghouse/ 

library to close the infi '■mation gap; 

ih) Review copyright policy; 

(c) Use the formality of the 
Request for Proposal (RFP) as a means 
of assuring that whatever CPB funds has 
a reasonable promise of success in 
reaching a ieal audience with a pro- 
gram that will earn college credit for 
the earnest student Thus, the RFP will 
demand that each proposal meet speci- 
fied criteria or guidelines to receive 
favorable consideration for CPB funding. 

The Task Force has not speci- 
♦'"-d what these criteria should be Do- 
velopin^ results acceptable to project 
proposers m each area is in itself a 
complex undertaking Thus, the Task 



Force recommends m each case that 
CPB Education Office, with the assist- 
ance of an advisory committee, initiate 
the development of criteria/guidelines, 
and then build them into the RFP's 
where appropriate. The areas to be 
covered are involvement of consortia 
in proposals, criteria for needs assess- 
ment, training components in proposals, 
appropriate student/user involvement, 
det-ri-^imtic of the target audience, 
and the use and conduct of research. 

Presentation of the Recommendations 

RECOMMENDATION 1: Cooperative 
Development 

CPB should cooperate with 
post-secondary institutions and broad- 
cast organizations at the national, re- 
gional, state, and local level to estab- 
lish desirable patterns for the mutual 
development of post-secondary formal 
educational courses that include broad- 
cast components. 

Explanation: Post-secondary 
citdit courses using public broadcast 
elements must, by definition, -/e coop- 
erative efforts between the collegiate 
institutions and the prc>Jucing broad- 
casters Furthermore, neither the insti- 
tutions nor public broadcasting are 
monoliths that can easily coordinate their 
relations. Each group is composed of 
independent entities (e.g., colleges, 
radio stations) At present, colleges and 
universities are not well organized to 
collaborate easily with public broad- 
casting Nevertheless, a number of lo- 
cal, regiona', and national consortia and 
associations of institutions exist. Given 
apf^^riate encouragement, these r.iay 
act as catalysts encouraging a coopera- 
tive approach. 

As CPB moveb more deerlv 
into educational fields, the Task Force 
suggests the Corporation take the initia- 
tive in bringing together representative 
academic and broadcast agencies, as 
well as others (e g , publishers, li- 
brarians) that may in time be involved 
in the production .'>nd dissemination of 
broad'~ist instruction. The eventual goal 
IS to identify a variety of coordinating 
mechanisms that ensure the teamwork 
necessary to prepare ond deliver good 



Office of the Corporation then would 
be able to work directly with counter- 
part offices and member units of the 
organizations in joint efforts with the 
pubhc broadcasting networks and sta- 
tions 

2 The Education Office should 
take the initiative in the planning and 
development of an effective system and 
procedure for interorganization coop- 
eration and coordination 

3 The Education Office should 
see that procedures are estab' hed for 
identifying rhe target audiences, deter- 
mining then educational needs, devel- 
oping program resources, and evaluat- 
ing educational results. 

4 These systems and proce- 
dures should include standards jnd 
programs 

As an initial step, CPB's cur- 
rent and planned interests in the edu- 
cational field should be made known 
through a new statement of its educa- 
tional r.iission derived from the work 
of tho Task F^rce, ACNO, PBS, NPR, 
and the CPB board and staff. 

Implvmvntalion Strategy The 
Task Force suggests the following as 
basic to the implementation of its 
twelve recommendations Where addi- 
tional steps are needed, they are ^ionti- 
fied in thp specitic recommendation. 

1 CPB should establish a sys- 
tematic vNorking relationship with ap- 
propriate national post-secondary edu- 
cational organizations The Education 
criteria for (jperat'on, administration, 
funding and utilization. 

3 All proposed projects, pro 
grams, and/or studies should be re- 
viewed and evaluated by a panel of 
selected professional consultants 

6 The recominendafions ot 
the consultant panels then should be 
reviev\ed [)v the Adv ^ory Committee of 
the Education Office, and its suggestions 
along with the advice of the Office be 
forwarded to the CPB Board for final 
approval i authorization 

RECOMMENDATION 2: Consortia 

CPB should encouragp con- 
sortia ^n(J ,id hoc groups of institutions 
to develop and use post*secondary 



courses with broadcast components. 

Explanation- The limited re- 
sources available for post-secondary in- 
stitutions and for public broadcasting 
dictate working together for common 
purposes. The creation, development, 
and production of complex multi-media 
(ourses require additional talented staff, 
increased cost, more complex utiliza- 
tion patterns, and different design solu- 
tions. These complexities, as well as 
lim-ted broadcast opportunities, tend to 
encourage joint cooperative efforts. 

Many types of consortial ac- 
tivity now exist to broadcast post-sec- 
ondary formal education courses. The 
Task Force suggests ;hat these and other 
patterns of cooperation should be fos- 
tered by CPC to encourage joint efforts 
in high quality production of course 
materials and their increased utilization. 

Reflecting the current trend to- 
ward greater autonomy and decision- 
making by the local public broadcast- 
ing stations, CPB's involvement should 
facilitate regional and decentralized 
decision-making and production m the 
area of post secondary ft rmal educa- 
tion. CPB should recognize and assist, 
as appropriate, with the encouragement 
of the sharing of resources and in the 
"diversity of design." 

/mp/eme ntat/on 5(rateg/es: Re- 
gional consortia could be organized by 
action initiated by CPB, but it is more 
likely that existing regional consortia al- 
ready operating as a service to post sec- 
ondarv education will move forward to 
assume regional consortial leadership. 
Large regional groupings might be or- 
ganized through regional planning ses- 
sions Consortia can play an important 
role m helping CPB identify needs, tar- 
get audiences, program resources, and 
regional course approval They also can 
work with regional networks, state and 
local institutions, and local stations in 
distribution and utilization of programs. 

RECOMMENDATION 3: Audience 
Analysis 

CPB should ar post second- 
ary institutions and public broadcasting 
stations with the identification and anal- 
vsis of the characteristics and needs of 
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the potential audiences for post-second- 
ary form.il I'diKMtinn to he serveci pri- 
manlv through l)rua(l(cist instriu tion. 

ExplanMion In this arcM the 
Task Forte to! lows the recommendation 
of the Commission on Non-Traditional 
S*iidv and suggests that the prime target 
tor broadcast courses should be those 
not presentK served by campus-bound 
academic programs The role of CPB 
should he to assist educational institu- 
tions and educational agencies through 
bfoidcast instruction, to expand the 
possibilities for adults to enter or re- 
enter the svsten^. of post secondary for- 
mal education 

The Commission on Non-Tra- 
dilionjl Study and others have already 
described manv of the important fea- 
tures ot the non-traditional student tar- 
get audience CPB should utilize this 
and other related studies to improve the 
delivery systems available and the de- 
livery activities capacity to function m- 
tcractively with this type of student !n 
this proce^^s. it will be necessary to iden- 
tity and select the targtt audience at 
the locjj, state, regional, and national 
levels, 

ImplcmentaUon Strategy The 
generalized implementation strategy pre- 
sented with Recommendation 1 is ap- 
plicable to this suggestion 

RECOMMENDATION 4: Curriculum 
Ascertainment 

CPB should develop processes 
for the identitication of national, re- 
gional and local curriculum needs, 
working closelv with |:iOst secondary in- 
stitutions iind public broadcasting sta- 
tions in the ascertain mem ot needs 
CI^B-supported projects should gener- 
ally answer nation il post serondary cur- 
ri( uluni needs 

ExpLuwtion The Task Force be- 
lieves that the ascertainment of post 
secondary educational need^ at the lo- 
cal level 's the first ma)or step in course- 
ware design and prodiutu^n The Ex- 
tension [Jivi.ion staft of universities ancJ 
colleges and the community service 
••taft of community colleges continuous- 
ly assess community educational needs 
tor potential course otterings, and have 



been defining potential target audiences 
tor manv years Following their exam- 
ple, and using these mechanisms, \{ is 
recommended that the station staff and 
the institution staft develop close work- 
ing relationships to improve ascertain- 
ment methods and processes 

The second major step in the 
process IS the ascertainment of educa- 
tional needs at the state and/or regional 
levels, and the design of courseware re- 
lated to these particularly as they may 
differ from those germane at the local 
level. 

The third major step is the as- 
certainment of what may be determined 
as national post-secondary formil edu- 
cational needs, and the design and pro- 
duction of appropriate courseware. 

Major decisions on the use of 
courseware take place at the local insti- 
tution level It IS, therefore, imperative 
that the needs ascertainment at all levels 
review the requirement for granting of 
credit for all course suggestions by the 
educational institutions. CPB. through 
the Education Office, should assist local 
instituiions and stations, and state and/ 
or regional systems or consortia in the 
ascertainment of need and the course- 
ware design process. From this activity 
identification of national needs should 
emerce. 

Implementation Strategy The 
generalized implementation strategy 
presented with Recommendation 1 is 
applicable to this suggestion. 

RECOMMEND ATiON 5: Research 

CPB should commission and 
encourage research that will further the 
evaluation, design, production, and 
delivery of post-secondary broadcast 
courses. Cost-benefit considerations 
should be a special area of concern. 

Explanation: Although there 
have been many research studies on 
educational broadcasting over the past 
J") ycar^, the Task Force behoves that 
there is a distinct need on the part of 
post-secondary institutions and organi- 
/atK)ns to conduct more sophisticated 
research and evaluation into course de- 
I sign, production sta Jards, and delivery 
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methods rhat could be used nationdlly 
ld(MlIv, rhis research and oxaluiUion 
would be designed to proxuh' results 
which could be readilv applied to ()r())- 
ects developed by both post-secondc>r\ 
institutions and public broadcasting sta- 
tions and networks The Task Force 
analv/ed the suggestions from the re- 
gional conterences relating to the need 
for definitions ot costs It suggests that 
CPB. VBS. NPR, and other agencies 
should encourage research design 
studies ot 'heoretiral elements of cosl- 
benetit analysis tor post-secondarv in- 
stitutions and public broadrasling sta- 
tions The elements of cost-benelit 
anaKsis would vary with their applica- 
tion bv ditterent institutions or stations 
Implementation Strategy The 
generalized implementation strategy of- 
ferc*d tor Recommendation 1 is appli- 
cable to this sugge<;tion 

RECOMMENDATION 6: Legal 
Problems 

CPB should take a vigorous 
leadership role at the national level on 
behalf of both edu'^ational broadcaster^ 
and institutions to allexiate the manv 
legal problems associated with cop\- 
right, ro\alties. and clearances which di- 
rectly and adversely affect the potential 
for broader and more productive use 
ot f)Ost <^e(ondar\ broadcast courses 

Explanation CPB shou'd take 
the lead and marshal efforts ot man\ 
groups in the solution of the problems 
directed toward assisting educational 
organizations and agencies with copy- 
right concerns TPB should attempt to 
gam otl-the-air educational recording 
rights for educational institutions of 
broadcast course materials and other 
potential course materials which it ac- 
quires c)r finances While this may in- 
volve f)a^, ing tront monev royalties, it 
will enable educational mstitutions to 
provide alternate viewing-listening-studv 
time tor non-traditional students at- 
tending comnninity ^Widv centers. CPB 
should represent the public and Use 
public funds to benefit the learning 
publ'c The additional costs which might 
be involved could eventually be as- 
sumed by the user institutions on a 
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formula compensation basis. 

The regional planning confer- 
ences agreed that to make effective use 
ot (kIuc ational materials produced by 
and for public broadcasting, all publicly 
funded products should be in the pub- 
lic domain Thus, present and potential 
students Will ha\e access to these ma- 
terials To provide for maximum use and 
benefi! h\ the public, CPB should in- 
sist to the extent negotiable, that all 
instruc tional media materials used on 
public broadcasting be free of all fees 
and other legal restrictions 

ln^plomentat^on Strategies 

1 CPB legal sr.iff should meet 
with potential and current program 
producers to analyze the problems and 
costs for off-the-air recording rights for 
post-secondary institutions 

2 In view of impending legis- 
lative developments in the copyright 
field, CPB should hold a national plan- 
ning conference on copyright and re- 
cording problems for post-secondary 
education as soon as possible 

3 CPB should immediately di- 
rect Its staf^ to conduct a survey of 
current policies and practices in post 
'secondary education pertaining to copy- 
right, royalties, and clearances The re- 
'-ults of this survey should be widely 
disseminated 

RECOMMENDATION 7: Design and 
Production 

Wifh the cooperation of pub- 
lic broadcasting station^ encourage and 
support the design and production of 
broadcast courseware by institutions 
and (organizations responsible for cre- 
dent la III ng CPB should assist in the 
planning and provision of funds for 
dexelopment and dissemination not 
only of such broadcast courseware, but 
also supplementary print materials, 
audio and video cassettes, and instruc- 
tional kits which are integral parts of 
such courses. CPB-sUpported projects 
should include student-user involvement 
m the design and development phases. 

Explanation' CPB should recog- 
nize that courses presented through 
media systems can only be given credit 



by an external agency, i e , the post 
stuondarN inslitutK )fi "I uvotort* CPB 
and the stations must dexelop ( lose co- 
operative v\orking relationshifis with in- 
st'tutions having the credit decision- 
making role in the use of the courses 
It Is also import.int for CPB to recog- 
in/e thit insiiiutions have \ar\ing ( rcciit 
and entrance recjuirements, and that 
\ar\jnq accreditation standards exist in 
ditterenl rej^ions ot the countrv 

The initial role of the Educa- 
tion Otfire of CPB is to involve na- 
ti<»nal educational association, regional 
((>nsortia state higher education svs- 
tems and local institutions m the cur- 
ndiium de\'elopmrnt of the nor)- 
hroadcast materials which are a sig- 
mtirant part of this effort 

It llie C PR Education Office 
works (<irelulK with the institutions and 
auennes rrf)rn !h(» lieginning, the prob- 
lem of (ol!(»v^e ( rf»(jit is not an impos- 
sil)!e task 1Ih» iruolvement and partici- 
pation ot tfie f)uhlir broadcasting sta- 
tions IS ('ssontial to the design and pro- 
duction ot the coursevxare as well as 
t*M' d/ semination National consortium 
(i)urses prcsentiv oftered on broadcast- 
ing stations, in nev\ sp.ipers, and bv mail 
ha\e had no ma|or difficulties if the\ 
nro\id("d high qualitv, facultv involve- 
ment much lead tim(» for facultv analy- 
sis ot the academic material, and local 
in\o!\emenl to meet local academic 
needs 

/mp/emenfaf;on Straivf^y The 
generalized impl(»m(>nfatic)n approach 
presented tor Recommendation 1 is ap- 
p!ira[)l(^ in this insicince 

RECOMMENDATION 8: Training 

CPR should support and en- 
courage* organizations and institutions 
in training insiiiutional. station, and 
other media personnel to improve post 
seconaaiv cuiuc ational course design, 
de\ elofimenl. and delivery 

fxp/cinar/on The quahty and 
use ot programs (»mploving broadcast 
media will de[)enr! heavilv on the train- 
ing and expcfience of th(» academic 
and station [personnel involved. Until 
training for broadcast instruction has 
become firmly established, the Task 



Force recommends that CPB: 

1 Require that each proposal 
tor support of an academic couise in- 
clude provision for training where ap- 
propriate, and 

2 Encourage the submission 
of proposals for training fe g., work- 
shc)()s, internships) by organizations and 
academic agencies representing station 
and institutional interests CPB ftself 
should not conduct such training 

J Special emphasis should be 
given to programs for minority faculty 
and minority station staff. 

Implementatton Strategy The 
generalized implementation strategy 
presented for Recommendation 1 is ap- 
plicable in this instance 

RECOMMENDATION 9: Delivery 
Systems 

CPB should coordinate efforts 
and serve as a catalyst in concert with 
the national and regional public net- 
works, to develop delivery systems that 
help post-secondary institutions and 
broadcast stations to offer credit courses 
more effectively Broadcast components 
of the courses should be disseminated 
through the public broadcasting sta- 
tions, while responsibility for delivery 
of the non-broadcast course materials 
should reside with the educational in- 
stitutions 

Explanation Each post-second- 
ary educational program supported by 
CPB will use broadcast e' ents Im- 
portant at the planning stc*. is the wise 
choice of these elements among op- 
tions that include no! only public TV 
and radio production and transmission, 
but also such options a'i cable televi- 
sion, satellites, videocasselles, learning 
centers, and instructional media li- 
braries. In addition, few if any such 
programs will be delivered solely in 
electronic form Most will require a 
\ariety of materials in print, and the 
distribution of these materials through 
institutions, bookstores, mail order, and 
other outlets 

The Task Force believes that 
the time for integratmg the production 
and delivery components of an edu- 
cational program is in the early stages 
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of dtsign Dcsiroble .is this mav bo, 
the re^iDiial mretitv.s i oodiit ted by the 
Task Fone inditJtod lUMrly ih.jl loo 
tev\ person^ interested in exf)jnding 
brOiukost instruction are sufficiently m- 
tormed to pLin adeqiiatelv for integrat- 
ini; ()roducti()n and delivery system^ In 
time, expefience and the nctivittes ot 
the ( learfnghouses rec ommenrled below 
will resolve some i)f the problenis 
Meanwhile the Task Force recommends 
that CPB (1) proxide consultants to those 
plannini; programs (2) in colLiboration 
with other organizations, establish work- 
shops dealing with the problems and 
their solutions and 1 5) a[)prove on!v 
those funding [)roposals that show evi- 
dence or adecjUiite integration ot the 
various production and deli\ery mecha- 
nisms 

Imfjivmentation StrMcgy The 
generalized implementation suggestions 
presented with Recommendation 1 are 
applic able in this rjs(\ 

RECOMMENDATION 10: Media 
Literacy 

CPB should encourage post- 
<iecondarv educational institutions to 
develop student and faculty training 
programs in the critical evaluation of 
materials presented through broadcast 
media 

fxp/anaf/on: Since 1945 there 
has been a rapid increase in audience 
time given to radio and television, Tne^e 
media are constantly being utilized in 
nore sophisticated ways to inform as 
well as to entertain This Task Force 
believes that it is part of CPB's role to 
assist in the development of excellent 
and diverse programming for the Amen- 
can people One of the best ways to 
encourage such programmmg is to give 
the broadcaster access to an audience 
that IS knowledgeable, critical, and able 
to appreciate the fine points of broad- 
cast technique and content. 

The Task Force notes further 
that the effectiveness of broadcast in- 
struction depends also on the sophisti 
caNo.i of the audience — their "media 
literacy," akin to the understanding of 
the written word to which schools and 
colleges devote much of their instruc- 



lion The Task Force believes that im- 
proving the media literacy of the pub- 
lic Is the responsibility ot educational 
Mistilulions This shcjuld be acccjm- 
plished through c lassroom instruction, 
ihj preparation of teachers at all levels, 
and the retraining of those now teach- 
ing Tlu Task Force recognizes that 
( PB's role in the training ot such audi- 
ences Is not a primary one, but as CPB 
moves into its educational programs, it 
should take formal steps t{) raise this 
issue CPB should be ready to contribute 
odvice and expertise and, where appro- 
priate, funds to those organizations and 
institutions experimenting with solu- 
tions. 

/mp/en7entat/on Strategy, The 
generalized implementation strategy 
presented Vvith Suggestion 1 is appli- 
cable to this recommendation. 

RECOMMENDATION 11: 
Clearinghouse 

CPB should assist with the de- 
velopment and op°'':.tion of clearing- 
house and library resources to distrib- 
ute and exchange information about 
post-secondary broadcast courses and 
pr-ictices, employing and building upon 
capabilities of ex'sting institutions and 
organizations 

fxplanation- A number of local 
and regional centers now collect in- 
formation about post secondary credit 
courses that include a broadcast com- 
ponent hlowever, their capacity is 
limited and they cannot provide the 
quality and quantity oi information and 
services that the expansion of broad- 
cast-assisted instruction envisioned by 
the Task F(>irce will reqi-ire. CPB, there- 
tore, IS urged to take the first steps to 
develop a national and regional plan 
for the services listed below. It is not 
the intent of the Task force that CPC 
carry out these activities. On the con- 
trary. It should build on resources that 
currently exist Existing regional and na- 
tional organizations should be involved 
in the consideration of the old and new 
•^^ructures that may be necessary to of- 
fer services such as the following: 

1, Providing development and 
evaluation data about instructional pro- 
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groms u^in^ broadcj^t medja and an 
.innoUited, periodical (.ittilog of ^ll(h 
d.iLi Criteriti tor listing [irogranis should 
be htised on standards related to \hv 
roles of public broadcasting stations 
'I e CPB IS not responsible for all edu- 
cational programs or those without re- 
lations to puhiK broadcasting). 

J Providing access to pro- 
grams tor both public and commercial 
stations dnd educational institutions, in- 
cluding assistance m acquiring clearance 
and rerun rights 

5 Providing periodical publi- 
cation dealing with signitKant develop- 
ments m public broadcast instruction 

4 Prov icimg consultant serv- 
ice?, to both institutions and public 
broadcast stations 

5 Provuimg guidelines for 
f|ualjtv in planning, production, and 
dissemination 

h Providing assistance in 
bringing together institutions and sta- 
tions uith p()tentid!lv complementary 
intere'sts in post-secorrJarv instruction 

It IS assumed that the cleanng- 
house/library functions listed above may 
require hcAn a national center and 
several rej^iuna! centers tSorne re^tonttl 
centers ifovv exist ) CPB's rote should 
initially !•) rn« pstigate needs at local, 
regional, and national levels, next to 
encourage, and perhaps fund, the ex- 
pansion of the capabilities of existing 
ojganizations arid tinaliy, ff necessary, 
itself to provide for ^^ervices that «n- 
not be met through existing organiza- 
tions 

tmp!ementJ*ion Strategy. The 
^^enerali/ecl implementaJion strategy 
presented vvith Recommendation 1 is 
applicable in this ins\ince. 

RECOMMENDATION 12: Advisory 
Committee 

CPB should establish a post 
secondary educaiionai advisory com- 
mittee to assist the CPB Education Of- 
fice and Board in carrying out these 
recommendations and to ddvise on fu- 
ture developments. 

Explanation: The Task Force 



believes that a special post-secondary 
advisory committee is needed for the 
totlowing reasons 

1 The diffuse academic ad- 
ministrative decision-making process of 
pOst-secondary institutions, 

2 The unique problems re- 
lated to the granting of credit by these 
institutions, 

3 The technical problems of 
cooperation between these institutions 
and the public broadcasting affiliates 
and agencies, and 

4 The problems that will arise 
in the development of criteria for pro- 
posal design and project funding 

This committee in the fulfill- 
ment of its services to the Office and 
the Corporation, will have a continuing 
responsibility to work in close coopera- 
tion with local, state, regional, and na- 
tional post-secondary institutions and 
educational organizations, and with the 
f)ublic broadcasting networks and sta- 
tions This advisory committee should 
have representation from post-second- 
ary education institutions, public broad- 
casting, and the public sector. 

The Committvc and Its Functions 
1 The Advisory Committee should be 
an integral part of the approval mecha- 
nism and the funding process of post 
secondary formal education projects. 

2. The Advisory Committee 
members should be appointed for 3 
\ear terms. 

3 The Advisory Committee 
should meet at least twice a year with 
other groups formally associated with 
CPB working on other projects in edu- 
cation 

4 Whenever appropriate, the 
Washington meetings of the Advisory 
Committee should include invited guests 
from PBS, NPR, HEW, learned societies, 
and other governmental, industrial, and 
educational agencies and organizations 

5 The Advisory Committee 
should develop a 3 to 5 year develop- 
ment plan for CPB to meet emerging 
education needs and development op- 
portunities. 
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Report of the 
Task Force on 
Adult Education 



Introduction 

The Charge to the Task Force 

The ^CNO Task Force on Adult Educa- 
tion was constituted and convened for 
the purpose of developing recommen- 
dations for a master plan for involve- 
ment of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcci*;ting m adult education activi- 
ties, working in concert with other 
organiZdrions currently engaged in adult 
education programs of all kinds The 
Task Force idenflfied two ma)or objec- 
tives for its efforts: 

a. The development of a na- 
tional delivery/utilization system model 
tor adult education activities which 
would identify trie respective roles of 
CPB, PBS, NPR, local stations, educa- 
tional institutions, social organizations 
and clientele groups, including the 
broadcast components nnd the adminis- 
trative requirements for effective opera- 
tion of the system. 

b The development of a mech- 
anism through which n.itional program- 
ming priorities in adu't education would 
be identified and their core elements 
defined within a flexible system capable 
of adaptation and modification to serve 
a multiplicity of local situations. Al- 
though the pro)ect had originally c.illcd 
for the specific identification of three 
high-priority programming areas and 
core curriculum elements fur ea(h of 
th^three priority areas, the Task Force 
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ultimately decided that its recommenda- 
tions to ACNO should focus primarily 
on the articulation of criteria for iden- 
tification of national programming pri- 
orities and program content as part of 
the national delivery/utilization system. 
In that way, CPB could identify current 
national programming pnorities in adult 
education and use the same system to 
identity priorities in future years. 

Task Force Organization 

The Task Force on Adult Edu- 
cation was selected from the ranks of 
expenenced educators and broadcasters, 
together with representatives of the gen- 
eral public and special clientele groups. 
Every effort was made to ensure as 
broad geographic representation as pos- 
sible The members of the Task Force 
have represented their own thinking and 
pxperi'^nces; they have not served as 
representatives of the organizations or 
institutions with which they are affiliated. 

The Task Force has been as- 
sisted in Its efforts by four special ad- 
visory groups.* 

a An Association Advisory 
Group composed of staff persons of 
major national associations with a vital 
interest m adult education and in broad- 
cast media. Its role was to serve a*; n 



* rhe artwties and recommendations of these groups 
dfr prrsrni^d in more detail in the appendices to 
Ihfs report 
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vehicle tor onentatjor. of national ot'tice 
slatt personnel on th<' vxork ot rfu" Task 
Force and js a fe^ulbai Is fiu»{ lianisni tor 
sugi^estions and recommendations from 
the associatu>ns 

b A Government Advisory 
Group composed {)t staff personnel trom 
federal agencies with maj{)r ^dult edu- 
cation responsibilities either for the 
trammR of their own persr)nnel or tor 
programs directed toward the public 
In developing iheir recommendations to 
the Task Force, the members of this 
group represented their own individual 
thinking and not the oftiUcil positions of 
their respective agencies The role of 
this Rrouf) was orientation of its mem- 
bers on the objectives of the Task Force 
ettort and analvsis of the potential of a 
national deliverv utilization svstem that 
might help to meet federal adult pro- 
gramming needs in both in-service train- 
ing and CongresMonally approved gen- 
eral-public-ori(«fit««fl m tivities 

( A Special (^)nsultant Group 
composed of ir> persons who are na- 
tionally knowledgeable and experien{ed 
m niulti-site educational programming 
and^or public broadcasting This group 
was assigned the responsibility for de 
velopmg and recommending a model 
for a national delivery utih/ation system 
for adult education programming. The 
group's charge was to develop this 
model Using the current public broad- 
casting media ^rariio and television) as 
a base without excluding the possibility 
ot using alternate media sys»ems (cas- 
settes, closed circuit, cable, satellite) to 
satisfy the diverse needs of the hetero- 
geneous clienteles in adult education. 

d A National Conference on 
Program Prionlies attended by 3S pro- 
gram specialist^ with seven specialists 
m each of five , na lor program areas in 
adult edudiiioR- .idult basic, vocational^ 
technical, professional, general public 
service, and social problem solving The 
conference participants were to identify 
two to four program priorities in each 
of the live ma|or program areas, out of 
which the three highest national pri- 
on tjov would emerge 
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In approaching its charge with 
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res()ect to public broadcasting, the Task 
Force made certain assumptions which 
It l)elieves are essential for the achieve- 
ment ot the fullest educational potential 
of public broadcasting The Task Force 
has taken the following as its points of 
departure for the succeeding discussion 
and reCi)niniendations 

a. All programming should be 
directed toward progressively improving 
the quality of education 

b The traditional and well- 
documented approaches to quality edu- 
cation through reading, laboratory work, 
and other tested methods of instruction 
should be respected and fully supported. 
The Task Force's goal is the full utiliza- 
tion of the educational resources and 
potentials of radio and television in 
complementarv and supplementary edu- 
cational effoits 

c. Every feasible instructional 
technique should be utilized to expand 
continuing participation in educational 
programs bv an ever-increasing propor- 
tion of our total population. 

The Ta*;k Force initially made a 
thorough study of available data on 
trends in adult education and of the 
VVithcispoon M-pori on current prac- 
tice and trends in public broadcasting. 
Further, it carefully reviewed recom- 
mendations from Its own auxiliary 
bodies, including the Association Ad- 
visory Group, the Government Advisory 
Group, the Special Consultant Group, 
and the National Conference on Program 
Priorities A strong consensus emerged 
as Task Force recommendations took 
shape on the basis of accumulated evi- 
dence of an increasing interest in and 
need for adult education programming. 
The Task Force concluded that public 
broadcasting, hke every other contempo- 
rary social institution, must find ways to 
serve this need. The group agreed, more- 
fw^r, that since adult education clien 
teles are often few in number In indi- 
vidual communities but very numerous 
in the total natio lal aggregate, public 
television nnd radio as mass media have 
a unique capability to provide focus for 
national programming designed for 
adaptability to local interests and needs 
and to w'delv dispersed audiences. Fur- 
ther, it was the Task Force's judgment 



that the current operation of American 
public broadcasting, witfi its intensive* 
svstem ot interactions anu»n^ Uh,\\ and 
national agencies could well serve tis 
the basK for a new national adult edu- 
cation programming effort The recom- 
mendations of the Task Force are con- 
ceived as guidelines f(»r de\(?Iopment 
and implementation of such a program- 
ming effort 

Summary of Recommendations 

The Task Force's recommendations are 
focused on three ma)or categories- cri- 
teria for selection of national adult edu- 
cation programming priorities, a na- 
tional local cooperative planning and 
utilization system, and alternate utiliza- 
tion s\ stems 

Criteria for Selection of Adult Education 
Programming Priorities 

Recommendation No. 1: That 
CPS utili/c spccifu criteria for identifica- 
tion ot national adult education pro- 
gramming priorities The Task Force 
recommends at least these five criteria 
for each program selection 

a Will It serve large numbers 
of people? 

b Will It be capable of multi- 
level audience utilization with the addi- 
tion of appropriate learning situations? 

c Will it serve a compelling 
oublic interest? 

d Will il be an appropnate 
•jse of public broadcjsting? 

e. Will it have potentia for 
repeated utilization over a reasonablv 
long per" d of time? 

A National/local Cooperative Plann'ng 
and Utilization System 

Recommendation No. 2: That 
CPB encourage organization of local 
"adult education broadcasting council 
m areas where adequate advisory mech- 
anisms Involving local adult education 
user organizations and institutions do 
not exist 

Recommendation No. 3: That 
CPB use the "adult education broadcast- 
ing councils" to g^-nerate programming 
priorities based upon inputs from local 
national sources 



RvKommendation No. 4: That 
( rB fund the plann ng and development 
of projects identified by the program- 
ming priorities system 

Recommendation No. 5: That 
CPB actively seek additional funds for 
development of national adult educa- 
tion p ogramniing. 

Recommendation No. 6: That 
CPB seek to ensure that adult education 
programming can be utilized by supple- 
mental distribution systems. 

Alternate Utilization Systems 

Recommendation No. 7: That 
CPB study, with appropriate agencies, 
ways m which alternate media distribu- 
tion systems can be utilized or estab- 
lished where broadcast services are 
inadequate to meet the needs of adult 
education programming for its many 
clientele groups 

Present and Emerging Needs in 
Adult Education 

Adult Education vs. Full-Time 
Student Participation * 

Adult Education in the United 
States IS a rapidly growing field, but 
many significant needs are currently not 
being served The U.S Office of Edu- 
cation triennial survey of adult education 
in 1972 indicated that there were 15,- 
734,000 participants in organized adult 
education activities in the United States, 
compared with 11.602,000 full-time stu- 
dents, Adult students constituted 57.5 
percent of the total. 

Rate of increase in Adult 
Education Participation 

Of crucial importance is the 
fan that the rate of increase in the num- 
ber of adult students between 1969 and 
1972 was 2 3 times greater than the in- 
crease in the number of full-time stu- 
dents. This rate of growth demands the 
attention of educational organizations, 
whether broadcast-oriented or not. As 
participation expands, the economics of 
f)roadcast media becomes increasingly 
attractive 

• for dr!,ii!od dor iimrnt.ition of \hr data in ihts 
♦ Mion of the rrporl, sec Apprndix D, Tables 1 
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Underpartlcipatlon oi Economically and 
Educationally Disadvantaged Groups 

DemogrcipfiK tldt » from the 
survex reveal a largelv unt-i'ped market 
among disadvantaged groiios, especially 
those With low levels of income and 
educationdl achievement In 1972, only 
1 ^ percent ot the participants in adult 
education had not completed high 
school In sharp contrast 43 4 percent of 
adult nonstudents had not completed 
high school At the other end ot the 
scale. 4" percent of adult students had 
completed at least some college studies, 
whereas 19 pe.cent of nonstudents were 
in thai category. 

Similarlv, family incomes ot 
nonstudents were significantly lower 
than those of either adult students or 
ru!l-time students 38 percent of adult 
nonstudents hdd t^imily incomes under 
$7,S00. while 21 percent of adult stu- 
dents were in that income category. 

Although women constituted a 
maiontv of participants in adult educa- 
tion in 1969 and 1972 (52 and 58 per- 
cent respectively), blacks decreased in 
their proportion of the student body 
from 5 8 to 5 0 percent between the two 
survev years. The sharpest decline oc- 
curred among black men — from 4.9 per- 
cent to 3 7 percent In both cases, their 
participation in adult education ^vas sig- 
nificantlv below their proportion of the 
total population 

Occupational Characteristics of 
Adult Education Participants 

The adult student body has con- 
stantlv had a strong occupations! char- 
acter The proportion of participants in 
adult education who were working or in 
the labor force was extremely high m 
both 1969 and 1972, remaining' steady 
at 80 percent during the two survey 
vears. 

looked at in terms of types 
of courses taken, both the 1969 and 
1972 sur\'evs indicated that a majority 
of all adult students in postsecondary 
education participatod in occupational 
or professional training 5 3 percent in 
1969 and 3 percent -n 1972 Overall, 
there was an increase of 25 percent in 
the total number of participants in oc- 
cupational or professi.)na! training be- 



tween the survey years. The same holds 
true for nonstudents who were surveyed 
bv the Commission on Non-Traditional 
Studv in 1972. Of those who indicated 
thev would like to become learners, 78 
percent chose vocational subjects as one 
of their preferred areas of learning; and, 
further, 43 percent chose vocational 
subjects as their first choice. 

If i^ublic broadcasting is to be 
used to «^dtisfy the needs of current or 
future clientele groups, program content 
should have a strong occupational fo- 
cus, but this should not preclude priority 
consideration for other types of pro- 
gramming 

Types of Educational Sponsoring 
Organizations 

Programs must Jso be geared 
equally to adult education activities at 
educational institutions and at other 
organizations whose goals are not pri- 
marily educational. In both 1%9 and 
1972, approximately 45 percent of adult 
students attended programs administered 
bv employers, community organizations, 
labor unions, professional associations^ 
hospitals, and private tutors. Of special 
Significance is the fact that in 1972 a 
total of 2,613.000 persons participated 
in employer programs and another 1,- 
996,000 in programs operated by com- 
munity organizations. 

Federa' Social Problem-Solving Programs 

Over the years ;he Congress 
has passed a large number of categori- 
ci! adult education programs designed 
to assist in the solution of social and 
economic problems, such as those re- 
lating to health, nutrition, aging, agricul- 
ture, drug abuse, environment, educa- 
tion, and social welfare. According to 
the National Advisory Council on Ex- 
tension and Continuing; Education, there 
were 168 such programs funded in 
1972 with appropriations of $1,026 
billion. 

The number of federal prob- 
lem-solving programs and the scope of 
funding would appear to mandate that 
public broadcasting give careful atten- 
tion to the adult educational needs 
which CJ1 be served by federal agen- 
cies with Congressionally-funded pro- 



grams The long and succes«;ful record 
of the use of public .ind (omniercial 
radio and television tor ft'dordlly-ii- 
nanced agricultural extension progr.ims 
plus the more recent use of federal 
funds tor "Sesame Street" and arts and 
humanities prot^rams indicate that these 
mod I a are appropnati* and viable ve- 
hicles for dissemination of federally- 
financed adult education programs for 
targeted audiences as long as adequate 
safeguards are exercised regarding un- 
due Federal agencv control over pro- 
gramming 

National Programming Priorities 

Participants in the National 
Conference on Program Priorities, which 
was organized bv the Task Force, identi- 
fied 19 program priorities for considera- 
tion by the Task Force and CPB 
^\[)pendix At The Task Force espe- 
ciailv shares the concern of the con- 
ference participants for programs which 
relate to acquisition of survival skills, 
problems of the elderlv, enrichment of 
familv life, and enhancement of cultural 
pluralism 

Use of Television and Radio in 
Adult Education Programming 

The extremely low level ot 
use of radio and television in adult edu- 
cation iin and \^r2 Mess than 1 
percent ot adult students— 83,000 and 
I4S 000 respectivelv— participated in or- 
ganized learnmg activitie*^ '•^>ing radio or 
television) indicates that an effective 
svstem has \et to be developed which 
would satisf\ the needs of adult clien- 
tele groups in organized learning situa- 
tions 

The Task Force identified sev- 
eral needs which, if adec|uatelv met. 
would optimize the partnership between 
adult odu( ation and public broadcast- 
ing- 

• To develop a linkage between 
public broadcasting and the 
educational capabilities of insti- 
tutions and organizations, 

• To develop a mechanism which 
would facilitate identification of 
clientele groups and their needs, 

^ •To encourage and finance bet- 
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ter research. 
• To develop the means of de- 
livering materials, both broad- 
cast and supporting prmt ele- 
ments and classroom compo- 
nents, to user institutions and 
agencies 

Recommendations 

The recommendations of the Task Force 
on Adult Education reflect recognition 
of several major issues which confront 
both broadcasters and educators when 
thev attempt to join their respective 
missions and capabilities to serve the 
educational needs of adults in the 
United States 

In seeking ways to resolve 
these issues, the Task Force drew guid- 
ance from the planning criteria set forth 
in the CPB/ACNO Education Studv Plan 
It felt that Criterion #2 was of special 
significance in dealing with the broad 
and diltusf? world of adult *^ducation 
Criterion *2 states- 

All planning will relate to orga- 
nired learning situations by various 
types of institutions Other institu- 
tions have fjrimary responsibilities 
in education: CPB has a support 
role 

The result was a recognition 
that educational broadcasting must in- 
clude programming which has no insti- 
tutional ties but which "educates" a 
general public on broad-gauge topics of 
substance CPB and PBS and NPR, along 
with others, currently are generating 
these kinds of programs. Notable exam- 
ples are "The Killers," "The Ascent of 
Man," "Feeling Good," "Wall Street 
Week," and "All Things Considered '/ 
These efforts should be continued and 
expanded Furthermore, It is possible — 
and desirable — that programs designed 
for organized learning situations will 
have general audience appeal 

On the other hand, the Task 
Force felt that •» could best serve by 
considering the . »re difficult, and largely 
unanswered, questions of how to make 
broadcasting a part of the ongoing and 
pervasive adult education activities now 
in place 

Many years of experience have 



evolved effective patterns of servicp to 
adult Ic.irning needs, rjnging from in- 
formal traming by service groups, to 
more structured courses offered by pro- 
fessional societies, labor and business 
groups, and others, to the highly 
formalized activities of colleges and uni- 
versities It IS unnecessary, and would 
be counter-productive if not impossible, 
for CPB to duplicate these existing 
mechanisms which provide for feedback 
to instructional sources 

With the foregoing m mind, the 
Task Force on Adult Education addressed 
Itself to the issues within the context of 
the following CPB^ACNO objectives 
associated with Criterion #2 

a) To determine effective uses of 
public broadcasting for organ- 
ized le.irning situations; 

b) To conduct studies vielding 
plans of action beneficial to 
learners of all ages fN.B - for 
this Tiisk Force, acJults] ; 

c) To develop delivery system 
models, incorporating broadcast 
and non-broadcast components 
and responsive to the needs of 
educational and other groups 
and agencies; 

d) To be responsive to the need 
for institutional cooperation 
and coordination 

To achieve these objectives, and to meet 
the identified needs the Task Force on 
Adult Education has evolved a set of 
program selection criteria, and a Na- 
tional/Local Cooperative Planning and 
Utilization Svstem, together with a pro- 
posal to explore alternate media systems 
which form the basis for the recom- 
mendations m this report 

Criteria for Selection oi Adutt 
Fducation Programming Priorities 

After considenng the reports 
of the National Conference on Program 
Prioriljes lAppendix A^ and fhe Spe- 
cial Consultant Croup to the Task Force 
( Appendix R) and its own analysis of 
trends and eniergin^» needs In adult edu- 
cation, the Task Force concluded that 
public broadcasting can be a valuable 
supplement to manv existing programs 
of adult education, as well as a vehicle 



for reaching new and enlarged audi- 
ences. 

However, it also recognizes 
that the most cost-effective use of a na- 
tional broadcasting system comes in 
reaching relatively large audiences. 

To achieve these twin objec- 
tives the Task Force proposes: 

RECOMMENDATION #1;That 
CPB Utilize Specific Criteria for 
Identification of National Adult 
Education Programming Priorities. 

Granting the desirability of maximizing 
the use of public broadcasting media in 
adult educational programming, and at 
the same time conceding limitations of 
the current capability of these media to 
satisfy the educational needs of all adult 
groups, criteria must be developed for 
CPB and its broadcasting colleagues to 
guide their determinations of programs 
to be given priority for national pro- 
gramming. Among factors that should 
be considered are size of audience, 
urgency of need, public interest, cost- 
bc.iefit ratio, and potential for multi- 
media and multi-audience utilization 

The Task Force recommends at 
least these five criteria for each selec- 
tion' 

a Will It serve large numbers of 
people? 

b Will it be capable of multi-level 
audience utilization with the ad- 
dition of appropriate learning 
situations? 

c. Will It serve a compelling public 
interest? 

d. Will it be an appropriate use of 
public broadcasting? 

e. Will It have potential for repeat 
utilization over a reasonably 
long period of time? 

These criteria do not offer ob- 
jective standards by which to judge 
ideas and proposals. Rather, they are in- 
tended to emphasize those elements 
which the Task Force regards as most 
important to increasing the likelihood 
of success of any programming in terms 
of satisfying adult education needs in 
the United States. 

In these criteria, the Task Force 
reinforces concepts put forward by the 
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NntioRcil 0')nference on Pro^rnm Prior- 
ities and the Special Consultant (^.roup 
As an example ot ^ means i>t reachinu 
both lari^e numbers ot narrow- interest 
group^ at the same time, the Special 
Consultant Croup noted 

A^ a means o/ overcom/nt? poss//)/e 
()h/e( tiojis h^r cil upon numhvr^ 
and scope, the 5pec/n/ Consultant 
Croup recommends that whenever 
poss/b/e brond(nst components 
^.hould be applied to multi-level 
audiences bv vnrv/ng the support- 
inii learning situation Experience 
has s/)own on some recent pro/- 
ects fbaf it IS possible to t/se the 
scime television programs as the 
basis for credit courses, non-credit 
informal education, and as an en- 
hancement viewing situation for a 
general auci/e/ic e 

One example is "The Accent of 
Man/' which /s a genercl-audience 
interest program hemg offered 
through (he Public Broadcasting 
Servue Across the nation, the gen- 
eral-interest programs are being 
supplemented with study guides 
and periodic classroom sessions 
and'or independent study materi- 
als to create a course for college 
credit With fewer and less elab- 
orate class meetings and written 
materials^ the programs fit into 
adult education informal settings 
With no class meetings and with 
only a viewer's guide and perhaps 
selected readings, the meaning of 
the programs can be enhanced for 
a general audience At the same 
time, of course, the Lulk of the 
audience can en/ov the programs 
as originally presented, with no ad- 
ditional effort. 

The Task Force reali/es thai all 
projects will not be cciually successful in 
capturing the interest of a general au- 
dience while preser\'ing sufficient edu- 
cational values for a specialized group 
However, all projects can achieve this 
multi-audience intere^^t to some degree 

It must be recognized {h^\ the 
issue IS not clear-cut some prc^^rams 
which have prime value for limited au- 
Htpnrfis, such 35 physlc'rans or city man- 
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agers, may also have significant scLond- 
arv benefits for the general public, while 
others designed for larger specific audi- 
t>n(es may be useful to the general pub- 
lic, either as a broadcast audience or as 
a secondary beneticiar\' through im- 
proved services from better-trained pro- 
tessionals 

A National/Local Cooperative 
Planning and Utilization System 

The Task Force points out that 
there are three independent and essen- 
tial entities involved in the effective use 
of broadcasting in organized learning 
situations on a nationwide basis, the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting, the 
local broadcast stations, and local user 
institutions/organizations. Development 
of an effective national/local planning 
and utilization system depends upon de- 
fining the optimum relationships among 
these entities. In general terms, each has 
the followmg role: 

Corpora t/on for Public Broadcasting — 
provides a basis for national scope 
which allows for a higher level of fund- 
ing to assure high quality, for economies 
of network distribution of broadcast ma- 
terials, and for the advantages of na- 
tional promotional efforts. 
Local broadcast stat/ons—provide the 
primary means of dissemination in each 
community Because each is locally li- 
censed, each has a responsibility for 
ascertaining community needs and se- 
lecting programs to meet those needs. 
Local user institutions— prowde the or- 
ganized learning situations necessary for 
full and effective utilization Each has 
specialized means for determining the 
local educational needs of specialized 
and general audiences, and for meeting 
those needs They can assist the local 
station in ascertaining these specific 
community needs through market analy- 
sis, arid can provide the support mech- 
anisms for meeting them The institu- 
tions have existing procedures for en- 
rolling and certifying students, which 
the other entities lack 

In many areas, local stations 
have already established working re- 
lations with advisory groups of various 
kinds for planning and carrying out in- 
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structional and general-interest projects. 
The Task Force on Adult Education be- 
lieves suc!^ working relationships are 
essentia! to optimize local support and 
use. 

The next five recommendations 
deal with development of a realistic 
model for such working relationships, 
which are important both in the plan- 
ning and the implementation of adult 
education programming projects. The 
Special Consultant Group, as its pri- 
mary assignment, developed a national 
delivery/utilization system. The Task 
Force accepted that system in principle, 
but has expanded its role to include the 
element of planning. 

RECOM IVf ENDATION #2: That 
CPB Encourage Organization of Local 
''Adult Education Broadcasting 
Councils'' in Areas Where Adequate 
Advisory IVfechanisms Involving Local 
Adult Education User Organizations 
and Institutions Do Not Exist. 
As noted earlier, local stations in many 
areas already have advisory groups 
which reflect adult education needs 
Others have advisory groups which 
could be expanded to include this role. 

In functional terms, the Task 
Force emphasized that extensive use of 
broadcast course materials requires inte- 
gral participation by all groups which 
may be organizing the learning situa- 
tions. Membership, therefore, must in- 
clude as broad a range as possible of 
local user institutions and organizations. 
These are defined as: Any organization 
with educational responsibilities. As 
stated in the report of the Special Con- 
sultant Group (Appendix) 

At one end of the continuum would 
be colleges and universities which 
have highly formalized educa- 
tional missions At the other end 
would be voluntary service organi- 
za tions which ca rry out educa- 
tional activities benefit their 
employees or member constituen- 
cies; Ranging between these would 
be professional societies, labor 
unions, government agencies, li- 
braries, churches, community or- 
ganizations, business/indu: try train- 
ing programs, etc. 
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It is expected that these councils 
will be extremely diverse in con- 
stituency, in structure^ and even in 
size and scope of "local com- 
munity'' — ranging from metropoli- 
tan area to county or state or even 
multi-state region. It would be the 
station's responsibility to identify 
and invite the participation of all 
institutions and organizations hav- 
ing responsibility for any kind of 
adult education, and to bring to- 
gether their representatives for 
planning and establishing the local 
council. It may well be, however, 
that the station will not ultimately 
house or manage the council op- 
eration, though as the primary 
element in the delivery system, it 
will always play a major role. The 
actual operation of council activi- 
ties might be assigned to an edu- 
cational institution, a community 
organization or a coalition of such 
organizations, or some other par- 
ticipating agency. It is also likely 
that council membership will shift 
from project to project, depending 
upon program focus It is impor- 
tant, however, that there be a 
continuing core of cooperating 
institutions with opportunity for 
the involvement of all. The group 
stresses that the relationship of lo- 
cal educational institutions to the 
council is extremely important, 
since they have in place the sys- 
tems for registering students, for 
distributing support materials, and 
for feed back and interaction 
processes. 

Beyond existing groups and 
and those which may be organized, the 
Task Force noted the possible resources 
to be found in state adult education ad- 
visory councils being formed under the 
Adult Education Act, as well as the 
new Community Education activities. It 
is further suggested that CPB find ways 
to assist development of financial sup- 
port, where it may be needed, to en- 
courage formation of these local groups. 

RECOMMENDATION #3: That 
CPB Use the ''Adult Education 
Broadcasting Coundls^^ to Generate 
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Programmiiig Priorities Based Upon 
Inputs from Local and National 
Sources* 

A two-directional process is envisior.ed 
in this recommendation. First, local 
councils would feed to CPB adult edu- 
cation priorities they have identified 
These would become part of the over- 
all selection process Second, CPB would 
feed to the local councils program ideas 
that have evolved through other local, 
state, regional, and national mechanisms 
such as state and national advisory coun- 
cils, national conferences of producer 
and user groups, and federally-funded 
programs for elements of the general 
public. All of these ideas would be fed 
into the system for evaluation by local 
user institutions and organizations in 
concert with the local stations. 

Although the primary goal is to 
identify programming priorities of na- 
tional scope, the system will also bring 
to the surface priorities best treated on 
a local or regional level. CPB should 
consider ways of encouraging regional 
networks and local groups to develop 
programming to meet th^se needs. 

RECOMMENDATION #4: That 
CPB Fund the Planning and Develop- 
ment of Projects Identified by the 
Programming Priorities System. 

Once programming priorities are deter- 
mined, CPB should make a fmal selec 
tion of a project area and invite pro 
posals from educational institutions and 
organizations, working through a local 
station or system-related production 
agency as defined by the Station Pro 
g.am Cooperative of the Public Broad- 
casting Service, The role of each agency 
involved in content considerations is 
implicit in the planning and utilization 
system process which follows. 

Based upon proposals received, 
CPB would make a planning and/or 
pilot >gram production grant for each 
pre to be undertaken. Planning 
grai would enable local groups to 
evolve detailed project plans which 
might otherwise be beyond their re- 
sources to develop. A detailed and well- 
thought-through plan could obviate the 
expensive step of oilot production. 
Q Each project should include 



planning for the following components: 
television broadcasts 
radio broadcasts 
other media, when appropriate 
written support materials 
a syllabus for incorporating class 
meetings, workshops, or other line 
components, when appropriate. 

The grant agreement should specify that 
the producing agency must involve rep- 
resentative user institutions and organi- 
zations as well as subject experts in all 
planning. The grant should also call for 
formative research and target-audience 
pre-testing of broadcast and support ma- 
terials to validate their effectiveness and 
acceptability. These activities should 
take into account the rich resources to 
be found in the diverse cultural ele- 
ments of American life and the im- 
portant contributions each of these 
makes to the unique pluralism of the 
American experience. 

Upon completion of detailed 
planning and/or production of a pilot, 
CPB would initiate a sequence of feed- 
back activities for local evaluation and 
decision-making. Through existing com- 
puter links and video and audio inter- 
connections, this feedback can be al- 
most instantaneous. In the case of a 
pilot program, elements in the sequence 
should include the following steps: 

a. By means of the PBS and 
NPR interconnection systems, the pilot 
would be shown to local adult educa- 
tion broadcasting councils. Whenever 
possible the pilot should be accom- 
panied by a pre-test report. The Coun- 
cils would feed reactions back to CPB 
and the producing agency. 

b. CPB would then call a meet- 
ing of the producing agency, subject 
experts representing both the producing 
agency and interested user institutions 
and organizations, plus field organizers 
from interested user institutions to dis- 
cuss content, style of production, accept- 
ability and marketability, specific prob- 
lems of utilization, etc. Feedback from 
the council previews would also be 
considered. 

c. CPB would then decide 
whether to move ahead to full produc- 
tion, modify the project, develop a re- 
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vised priot or drop it altogether. (A 
revised pilot wou'd go back into the 
cycle already described ) 

d. Once full production were 
authorized, utilization people as well as 
subject experts would continue to have 
significant input. 

e. As production progresses, 
CPB would offer the series to stations, 
with previews via PBS and NPR for local 
evaluation in terms of the needs of each 
individual institution and organization. 
Local user institutions and organizations 
would plan their own utilization based 
upon materials in the project package, 
plus additional local materials as needed. 
Costs of support materials (study guides, 
workbooks, promotional pieces, etc.) 
would be borne by the local institutions 
and the local students. 

f. CPB would next arrange for 
distribution of broadcast programs 
through PBS and NPR and for distribu- 
tion of support materials, probably 
through some competent central agency. 
Materials could be sold to users or re- 
print rights could be assigned, at the 
option of the user institution. CPB 
would plan and implement a national 
promotional effort in support of the 
broadcasts and the organized learning 
opportunities 

g. Local stations would sched- 
ule the programs, and council institu- 
tions and organizations would enroll 
students through their normal proce- 
dures; and provide organized learning 
situations as planned Students would 
receive certification or other informal 
"credit" according to the normal pro- 
cedures of each institution or organiza- 
tion. (The new continuing education 
unit — CEU — being adopted by many 
institutions across the country may 
eventually offer the basis for a more 
standardized approach on national proj- 
ects.) Special attention should be given 
to the community outreach activities 
associated with multi-level projects. 

h. Local user institutions will 
provide quantitative reports to CPB, 
along with qualitative judgments on the 
future value of the project, based on 
field expenence. Although various kinds 
of research, both before and after proj- 
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ects, are important, the Task Force sup- 
ports the contention of the Special 
Consultant Group that the real proof lies 
in whether adults enroll or otherwise 
participate and whether they are satis- 
fied with the results. The system report 
should address itself to the question: 
should this course be used again both in 
terms of quality of matenals and of 
obsolescence? CPB should set aside a 
certain percentage of funds for revision 
and updating of existing courses. 

RECOMMENDATION #5: That 
CPB Actively Seek Additioital Funds 
for Development of National Adidt 
Education Programming. 

Because CPB now has the responsibility 
for funding developmental projects, it 
is the logical agency to take the respon- 
sibility for leadership in seeking new 
f"nds to supplement its own appropria- 
tions. 

The Task Force believes that the 
Congress will be receptive to proposals 
based upon broad-based needs as evi- 
denced in local support through the 
planning and utilization system. Other 
governnentai agencies would be in a 
position to aid in funding specific proj- 
ects, as would various foundations, na- 
tional corporations, and other groups. 

The educational community 
can be a powerful influence m such mat- 
ters, especially when bolstered by docu- 
mentation of nationwide support. CPB is 
encouraged to use this base to its full- 
est in pursuing new funding for educa- 
tional purposes. 

CPB may also wish to look into 
the possibility of putting up matching 
funds for an instructional Station Pro- 
gram Cooperative through which a 
smaller number of interested local sta- 
tions and user institutions across the 
country could support production of 
courses important in their areas. The 
communications structure already de- 
scribed, coupled with the SPC process, 
could facilitate formation of these in- 
formal "consortia." 

Assuming future growth in 
broadcast-based adult education pro- 
grams, the question of funding will con- 
comitantly increase in impoitance The 
responsibilities of Congress, funding CPB 



through appropriations; of the local sta- 
tions enlisting financial assistance in var- 
ious ways; of user Institutions; and of 
participants must be considered and de- 
termined. 

RECOMMENDATION #6: That 
CPB Seek to Ensure That Adult 
Edncation Prognunming Can Be 
Utilized by Soppiementai Distribution 
Systems. 

It became obvious to the Task Force on 
Adult Education that CPB and the broad- 
casting media cannot begin to meet the 
needs for delivering audio and video 
instructional materials. Many alternative 
and supplemental distribution systems 
already exist and many more will be 
needed. These mechanisms include use 
of audio and video cassettes, cable tele- 
vision, closed circuit systems, and, ulti- 
mately, direct-to-home-or-school satel- 
lites. 

It is essential that adult educa- 
tion materials produced for use within 
the broadcast system also be available 
for use through these supplemental dis- 
tribution systems. Therefore, CPB must 
include in its production contract nego- 
tiations the goal of acquiring rights 
which would enable this extended use 
of the materials. Wherever possible, 
copyrights and other rights should be 
"bought out" in perpetuity or for a 
stated period of time (no less than five 
years, if possible) so that payment of 
individual rights fees by each user would 
not be necessary, at least during the first 
contract cycle. 

Once rights are acquired, vari- 
ous means should then be found to 
make the materials accessible to as 
broad a clientele as possible. 

Although encouraging this ex- 
tended use, the Task Force emphasized 
that primary focus should be on devel- 
oping national broadcast-supported 
adult education projects. 

Alternative Utilization Systems 

RECOMMENDATION #7: That 
CPB Study, With Appropriate 
Agencies, Ways in Which Aiteniate 
Media Distribution Systems Can Be 
Utilized or Established For AduH 
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Education Programming Where 
Broadcast Services are Inadequate to 
Meet the Needs off Adult Education 
for Its Many Qientele Groups. 

Given the broad spectrum of needs and 
interests in the field of adult education, 
ranging from the most advanced post- 
doctoral training of medical specialists 
and aerospace physicists to the basic ed- 
ucational needs of functional illiterates, 
the problem of satisfying those diverse 
educational needs through a single me- 
dium such as public television or ra- 
dio is of fundamental importance. In 
view of the limitations on available 
broadcast time and on flexibility of 
broadcast scheduling, ways of relating 
other media to different components of 
the adult education universe must be 
determined. Further, appropriate and 
qualified organizing agencies must be 
identified, and financing of alternate de- 
livery systems must be developed. 

It is self-evident that public ra- 
dio and television stations cannot carry 
the whole burden of delivering all of the 
educational programs necessary to sat- 
isfy the needs of all target audiences in 
adult education, much less the student 
bodies in the entire field of education. 
If high-quality broadcast programs can 
improve the learning effectiveness and/ 
or the cost efficiency of organized learn- 
ing activities in the United States, then 
it IS evident that some agency or 
agencies must undertake the develop- 
ment of alternate media utilization sys- 
tems. Both the Special Consultant Group 
and the Government Advisory Group 
called the attention of the Task Force to 
this need. The availability of an almost 
bewildering a'-ray of technology for this 
purpose (cable, including interactive 
cable; audio and video cassettes; ran- 
dom access storage and retrieval; closed 
circuit, including ITFS; satellites; micro- 
wave; computers) cries out for further 
erfort in this area. 

This evaluation should leave 
open the question of whether CPB 
should expand its own capabilities to 
cover alternate media systems, or some 
other agency or agencies should ulti- 
mately organize and /or operate the 
systems. 



Conclusion 

The Task Force on Adult Educa- 
tion IS convinced that an efiecli^e part- 
nership can be forged which will make 
posi^ible a national broadcast adult edu- 
cation program which can have great 



Appendix A: 

Report of the ^iational Conference on 
Program Priorities 

September 12-13, 1974 

The University of Chicago Center for 

Continuing Education 

General The essential task of the con- 
ferees was *o review adult education 
needs which could be appropriately met 
through public broadcasting in concert 
with educational institutions and to rec- 
ommend those needs which warranted 
prionty attention. For this purpose, the 
conferees were divided into five special- 
ized discussion groups, each of which 
subsequently reported its views in ple- 
nary session. (For a description of the 

* five specialized groups, see attachment 

. #1) 

At the outset, Task Force Chair- 
man Robert J. Pitchell established com- 
mon terms of reference which were in- 
tended to guide discussion in the five 
specialized groups and in the plenary 
meeting. These included a working defi- 
nition of adult education (attachment 
#2), definitions of cultural, educational 
and instructional programming (attach- 
ment #3) and suggested criteria for de- 
termining program priorities (attachment 
#4). Douglas Bodwell, John Price and 
John Witherspoon of the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting provided back- 
ground information on the operations, 
plans, goals and interests of the CPS in 
order to acquaint conferees with the 
context in which decisions on program 
priorities will be made. In this regard, 
Messrs. Price and Pitchell described the 
key role of the ACNO Task Force on 
Adult Education and its relationship to 
CPB and to other ACNO Task Forces. 

Reports of Specialized Groups 

Adult Basic Education The adult basic 
education group reported its priorities 
as: 



impact on important segments of the 
adult population. The priorities must be 
realistic ones, based upon a national 
coalescing of local concerns. This re- 
port provides the mechanism for bring- 
ing these interests together. 
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1. Consumer Education- the need 
to provide adults at the basic 
educational level with the skills 
and understanding needed to 
make sound economic deci- 
sions. The format might be a 
series of situational dramas fo- 
cusing on life-coping skills in a 
family, community and occu- 
pational setting. 

2. >4cfu/t Reading Programs: the 
need for modification and adop- 
tion of the Sesame Street model 
to serve adult learners. 

3. /Awareness Series: to focus on 
ethnic heritages, public institu- 
tions, basic job skills, family re- 
lationships and matters of gen- 
eral public information. 

4. Training Programs: to prepare 
volunteers and pa ra profess' on- 
a Is for community service, to 
train peer group tutors, and to 
provide professional training to 
teachers and administrators in 
adult basic education programs. 

5. Adult Computational Program: 
to impart skills such as balanc- 
ing a checking account, under- 
standing interest payments and 
charge accounts and an expos- 
ure to the metric system. 

The Adult Basic Education 
Group also suggested that CPB, if it is 
to adopt these priorities, seek to deliver 
its programs in concert with on-going 
basic education programs, correctional 
institutions, business and industry train- 
ing programs, church and civic groups 
and community colleges. 

Vocational/Technical Education The pri- 
orities of the vocational and technical 
education group were: 

1. Occupational Exploration: pro- 
grams which would provide in- 
formation about entry require- 
ments for various occupations, 
identify the sources of occupa- 
tional training, and cite pros- 
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pects for employment within 
various occupational clusters. 

2. Occupational Success Skills: 
programs which would strength- 
en human relations skills asso- 
ciated with job success, such as 
communications and interper- 
sonal relations skills, construc- 
tive worker attitudes towards 
work, as well as programs which 
would provide quantitative skills 
(e.g., measurement, applied 
math and science) important to 
occupational success. 

3. Upgrading Technological and 
Managerial Skills: programs 
which would assist participants 
in keeping pace with techno- 
logical changes and in increas- 
ing their skills as supervisors 
and managers 

4. Home-Based Gainful Employ- 
ment: programs which would 
provide persons with necessary 
employment skills for the kinds 
of gainful employment which 
can be based in the home, such 
as child care, home selling and 
home health care 

Professional Education The priorities of 
the Professional Education Group were: 

1. Management and Organiza- 
tional Development: programs 
to impart those skills and knowl 
edges common to all profes- 
sionals which would assist them 
in becoming more effective as 
independent professionals as 
well as organizational leaders 
Included under this priority 
would be such program ele- 
ments as inter-personal skill de- 
velopment, leadership, deci- 
sion-making, communications, 
ethics, institutional change stra- 
tegies, organizational behavior 
and social change 

2. Professional Content Skills: the 
need for professionals of every 
discipline to keep current with 
new knowledge, research and 
technology which affect the 
professions. The Professional 
Education Croup felt that pro- 

^ fessional development was 



life-long responsibility of every 
professional. Many professions 
are already recognizing this 
need, and the availability of 
public broadcasting for profes- 
sional continuing education 
would provide added stimulus 
toward raising nrofessional com- 
petence in key professional 
fields. 

General Public Service Education Rec- 
ommended priorities in this category of 
programming include: 

1. Pre-retirement Counseling: the 
need to prepare mature people 
emotionally and economically 
for retirement. Included in such 
educational programs would be 
learnings in retirement plan- 
ning, preparation for a second 
career, use of leisure time, and 
health and nutrition for the 
aging. 

2. The System and How to Use It: 
educational programs which 
would focus on available com- 
munity services, community 
problems and improvement of 
the quality of life in our society. 

3. Our Interdependent World: ad- 
dressed toward providing a 
greater understanding and ap- 
preciation of world affairs and 
interrelationships in social, eco- 
nomic, political, scientific and 
cultural terms. 

4. Designs for Living: program- 
ming directed at improving the 
esthetic aspects of life, through 
better planned physical struc- 
tures and more becoming use 
of terrain. 

Social Problem-Solving The Social Prob- 
lem-Solving Group structured its priori- 
ties as follows: 

1. Family Life: emphasis on child- 
rearing, family economics, fam- 
ily planning, education of chil- 
dren, housing, and the prob- 
lems of the one-parent family. 

2. Community Development: edu- 
cational programs for persons 
who serve in positions from 
which they can improve the 
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criminal justice system, the so- 
cial welfare system, race rela- 
tions, public health, public 
housing and the public educa- 
tion system. 

3. Survh'dl Skills: the individual's 
ro!e in coping with change and 
the rootlessness of urban life. 
Such programs would be di- 
rected toward enabling the in- 
dividual to find a more satisfy- 
ing personal role in his occu- 
pation, his social circle, and the 
broader community. 

4. Problems of the Elderly: edu- 
cational programs for the el- 
derly which would assist them 
i.i coping with problems of 
finances, transportation and 
health, and lead to a fuller en- 
joyment of life. 

Assumptions and Criteria 

The general consensus within which 
each group selected its priorities re- 
flected several basic assumptions about 
the value and use of educational broad- 
casting. 

It was generally felt that edu- 
cational broadcasting could be a valu 
able supplement to many existing pro- 
grams of adult education, as well as a 
vehicle to reach new and expanded 
audiences. 

There was general agreement 
about the feasibility of collaboration be- 
tween public broadcasting and a large 
variety of organizations and institutions 
which sponsor learning. In addition to 
educational institutions, most frequently 
cited sources of collaboration were: (1) 
employers, (2) professional associations, 
(3) community groups, (4) correctional 
institutions, (5) various public interest 
groups, (6) political parties and (7) var- 
ious governmental agencies having a 
public education role. 

Reflected in discussions was a 
general feeling that the future for edu- 
cational broadcasting was bright, In 
terms of audience receptivity and the 
p.'ospects for rendering valuable public 
service However, concern was ex- 
pressed throughout that the content and 
format of educational programming be 
H^veloped with the advice of persons 



with the necessary subject matter skills 
and the requisite understanding of adult 
learners. In this respect, it was assumed 
tliat the CPB media specialists would. In 
early stages of development, seek the 
advice and assistance of professionals 
skilled In subject matter areas and In 
adult learning. 

Each of the five specialized 
groups cited the criteria under which 
their priorities were selected and the ra- 
tionale which justified these selections. 
The criteria most often used were pat- 
terned as follows: 

1. Numbers: a belief that educa- 
tional broadcasting, by Its na- 
ture, was best used in address- 
ing large audiences. 

2. Public Interest: a general feel- 
ing that the eventual Impact of 
educational broadcasting should 
broadly serve major societal 
goals, as well as the interests 
of the target audiences; hence 
the target audiences should be 
selected with the public Inter- 
est in mind. 

3. Appropriate Media Use: the no- 
tion that public broadcasting Is 
a unique and valuable educa- 
tional resource which should be 
used In circumstances where 
its uniqueness and value best 
serve educational purposes; In 
other terms, the use of public 
broadcasting should be centered 
on the kinds of learning best 
delivered through this medium. 
In revie^ 'lng the current thrust 

of educational programming via public 
broadcasting, It was generally agreed 
that major gains were possible through 
concerted efforts to develop links be- 
tween CPB and the various sources of 
adult education offerings. This does not 
demean the value of educational broad- 
casts which reach an audience not par- 
ticipating in a structured learning situa- 
tion. It was agreed that CPB can and 
does do this well. However, there are 
other levels of the educational process 
where public broadcasting can accom- 
plish ends which become possible only 
when the audience is part of a learning 
situation in which evaluation and feed- 
back of learning occur. In most cases, 
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this evaluation and feed-back can best 
confie through the involvement and co* 
operation of a learning source which 
links the broadcast with the audience in 
ways nfiost conducive to learning. 

Finally, there was a strong be- 
lief in the ready willingness of educa- 
tional institutions and other sponsors of 
learning to cooperate with CPB in insur- 
ing productive use of educational pro- 
granfiming. While the process of devel- 
oping such cooperation will require 
both time and effort, the benefits pos- 
sible are exciting new dimensions to 
adult learning. 

Submitted by: 

Derek N. Nunney, Adult Basic Education 
Shirley Wilson, Vocational/Technical 

Education 
Fred Fisher, Professional Education 
Robert Anderson, General Public 

Service Education 
Edward Kieloch, Social Problem-Solving 

Education 

on behalf of all participants. 

Appendix B: 

Xeport of Special Consultant Croup 
Final Report 

Special Consultant Croup 

CPB/ACNO Adult Education Task Force 

Background and Rationale 

The Special Consultant Group was 
named in order to provide the CPB/ 
ACNO Task Force on Adult Education 
with counsel from experts in education 
and in media on how the two areas can 
be brought into a working partnership 
in the field of adult education. Specifi- 
cally, the Group was asked to develop 
a model for a "delivery system" or util- 
ization network wherein the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting would pro- 
vide the broadest components while ed- 
ucational institutions and other local 
user organizations would provide the 
organized learning situations. (See sec- 
tion on definitions.) 

CPB's problem, briefly stated, is 
to respond to growing demands being 
placed upon it by various groups to in- 
crease its educational service as part of 
'•^^^'"^ndate to serve effectively a na- 



tional system of local radio and tele- 
vision stations. 

In the Adult Education Special 
Consultant Group, this problem was con- 
sidered with the knowledge that hun- 
dreds of thousands of adults are making 
sacrifices of time, money, and energy to 
attend continuing education classes 
across the country. These strongly mo- 
tivated people, in the view of the Group, 
will welcome alternative and additional 
means for attaining their educational 
goals, especially if those means can be 
more convenient, as through broadcast 
media. 

Finding individual programs or 
series with sufficient appeal to broad 
sections of this diverse clientele to jus- 
tify use of a national interconnection 
system is an overall objective of the 
Adult Education Task Force. The Special 
Consultant Group wishes to observe, 
however, that criteria for selection 
should take into account those interest 
groups whose members may be rela- 
tively few in a given area but whose 
total across the country may be signif- 
icant. One measure of success, then, 
would be numbers of participants in 
ratio to the potential audience for each 
series. 

As a means of overcoming pos- 
sible objections based upon numbers 
and scope, the Special Consul jnt Group 
recommends that whenever possible 
broadcast components should be applied 
to multi-level audiences by varying the 
supporting learning situation. Experience 
has shown on some recent projects that 
it is possible to use the same television 
programs as the basis for credit courses, 
non-credit informal education, and as 
an enhanced viewing situation for a gen- 
eral audience. 

One example is "The Ascent of 
Man," which is a general-audience in- 
terest series being offered through the 
Public Broadcasting Service. Across the 
nation, the general interest programs are 
being supplemented with study guides 
and periodic classroom sessions and/or 
independent study correspondence ma- 
terials to create a course for college 
credit. With fewer and less elaborate 
class meetings and written materials, 
the programs fit into adult education 
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informdl settings. With no class meet- 
ings and with only a viewer's guide and 
perhaps selected readings, the meaning 
of the programs can be enhanced for a 
general audience At the same time, of 
course, the bulk of the audience can 
enjoy the programs as Originally pre- 
sented, with no additional effort. 

Assumptions and Definitions 

The CPB/ACNO Education Study Plan 
provided some assumptions upon which 
to base deliberations: 

• All planning will relate to orga- 
nized learning situations created 
by various types of institutions. 
These other institutions have pri- 
mary responsibilities in educa- 
tion; CPB has a support role. 

• All planning will deal pnmarily 
With public radio and TV, while 
also suggesting implications of 
other types of materials, e.g., 
video and audio cassettes, cable, 
video discs, print, among others. 
The primary objective is pro- 
gramming, but consideration 
must be given to utilization, staff 
development, etc. 

• All planning will have broad ap- 
plication, taking into account 
different regional, state, and lo- 
cal needs. 

These were among assumptions 
in the original CPB/ACNO Education 
Study Plan. As will be seen later, the 
Special Consultant Group has suggested 
certain modifications in these assump- 
tions, although adhering to their major 
sense. 

Some critical definitions were 
also provided in the CPB/ACNO Educa- 
tion Study Plan: 

Adult Education — non-credit 
courses. (Credit courses, whether 
for full-time or part-time students, 
wili be considered by the Task 
Force on Post-Secondary Educa- 
tion.) 

Instructional — involves an inten- 
tional feedback mechanism or 
learning environment plus a rela- 
tionship with an institution which 
has specific educational objectives. 
Educational — involves institutions 
^ which have educational objectives, 
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but is essentially one-way use, with 
the feedback mechanisms left to 
chance or to individual follow-up. 
Educative — programs of general 
interest or broad cultural informa- 
tional values. 

(The Task Forces were directed 
to limit their deliberations to "Instruc- 
tional" and "Educational" uses.) 

Institutions — any organization with 
educational responsibilities. At one 
end of the continuum would be 
colleges and universities which 
have highly formalized educational 
missions. At the other end would 
be voluntary service agencies 
which carry out educational activi- 
ties to benefit their employees or 
member constituencies. Ranging 
between these would be profes- 
sional societies, labor unions, gov- 
ernment agencies, libraries, church- 
es, community organizations, busi- 
ness/industry training programs, 
etc. 

Organized Learning Situation — The 
Group defines this as the mecha- 
nism by which an added educa- 
tional dimension is provided to the 
broadcast programs. This can take 
the form of written materials such 
as correspondence cours'^ware, pe- 
riodic classes or workshops, or 
combinations of these. 

Early in its thinking, the Spe- 
cial Consultant Group identified three 
independent and essential entities in 
any delivery system which would result 
in effective utilization of national proj- 
jects. 

1. the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting; 

2. the local broadcasting stations; 

3. the local user institutions. 
Development of a utilization/ 

delivery system centers on defining the 
optimum relationships among these en- 
tities. In general terms, each has the 
following role: 

Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing — provides a basis for national 
scope, which allows for a higher 
level of funding to assure high 
quality, for economies of network 
distribution of broadcast materials, 
^ndJ^ the advantages of nation- 



al promotional efforts. 
Local stations — provide the primary 
means of dissemination in each 
community. Because each is local- 
ly licensed, each has a re:>ponsi- 
bility for ascertaining community 
needs and selecting programs to 
meet those needs. 
Local user institutions — provide the 
organized learning situations nec- 
essary for full and effective utiliza- 
tion. Each has specialized means 
for determining local educational 
needs and for meeting those 
needs. They can assist the local 
station in ascertaining these spe- 
cific community needs and can 
provide the support mechanisms 
for meeting them. The institutions 
have existing methods of enrolling 
and certifying students, which the 
other entities lack. 

Although accepting the bene- 
fits of a national cooperative effort, the 
Special Consultant Group emphasizes 
thrt CPB and the broadcast stations 
cannot be the total answer for meeting 
adult education needs. However, be- 
cause CPB is the one institution with 
primary concern for building the educa- 
tional/public broadcasting system, the 
question becomes: How can CPB best 
contribute to a large and on-going adult 
education activity, drawing upon its own 
unique strengths? It is also not likely 
that any educational broadcasting activ- 
ity will be successful without the full 
support and participation of a significant 
number of local institutions. Thus it is 
important to concentrate upon building 
a real working partnership among the 
three groups. 

The Group recommends that 
CPB ask and encourage local radio and 
television stations to take the initiative 
in forming Adult Education Broadcasting 
Councils to serve their local communi- 
ties in developing and implementing the 
new program. It is expected that these 
Councils will be extremely diverse in 
constituency, in structure, and even in 
size and scope of "local community" — 
ranging from metropolitan area to coun- 
ty or state or even multi-state region. It 
would be the station's responsibility to 
''^'Q^'-f and invite the participation of 



all institutions and organizations having 
responsibility for any kind of adult edu- 
cation, and to bring together their rep- 
resentatives for planning and establish- 
ing the local Council. It may well be, 
however, that the station will not ulti- 
mately house or manage the Council 
operation, though as the primary ele- 
ment in the delivery system, it will al- 
ways play a major role. The actual oper- 
ation of Council activities might be as- 
signed to an educational institution, a 
community organization, or a coalition 
of such organizations, or some other 
participating agency. It is also likely that 
Council membership will shift from proj- 
ect to project, based upon program fo- 
cus. It is important, however, that there 
be a continuing core of cooperating in- 
stitutions with opportunity for the in- 
volvement of all. The Group stresses that 
the relationship of local educational in- 
stitutions to the Councils is extremely 
important, since they have in place the 
systems for registering students, for dis- 
tributing support materials, and for feed- 
back and interaction processes. 

CPB encouragement of the or- 
ganization of Adult Education Broadcast- 
ing Councils could take a variety of 
forms. The Group suggests three pos- 
sible aids: 

1. CPB field staff to provide orga- 
nizational assistance; 

2. Informational emphasis upon 
the usefulness of such Councils 
in ascertainment of community 
needs; 

3. Possible assistance in funding 
Council operations, recognizing 
that the present shortage of 
funds in the system may pre- 
clude this option at this time. 
Neither can CPB and the broad- 
cast stations begin to meet the needs for 
delivering instructional materials. Other 
distribution mechanisms must be devel- 
oped — by an entity yet unidentified — to 
resch the diverse audiences. These mech- 
anisms should include consideration of 
audio and video cassettes, cable televi- 
sion, closed circuit systems, and, ulti- 
mately, direct-to-home satellites. 

As a first step toward meeting 
these needs, the Group recommends 
that CPB, in negotiating production con- 
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tracts, include the rights to make broad- 
cast materials also available in these 
other modes, through whatever distribu- 
tion mechanisms. It is also recommended 
that air use of the broadcast material 
not be held up pending development of 
the extended use system. 

The efforts of the Special Con- 
sultant Croup have been concentrated 
on defining a workable model to serve 
national needs. However, it seems obvi- 
ous that other needs will be found at 
regional, state, and local levels. The 
Group feels that a CPB-initieted model 
such as will be outlined will also be use- 
ful in identifying and meeting these 
other needs. Indeed, it seems likely that 
the national activity to identify pro- 
gram priorities would result simultane- 
ously m identification of program prior- 
ities better suited to treatment as a less- 
rhan-national level The Group suggests 
that CPB investigate ways of encourag- 
ing these regional, state, and local proj- 
ects. 

Recommended National Utilization 
Delivery System 

Out of the above considerations and 
their own experience, the Special Con- 
sultant Group has developed a National 
Utilization Delivery System for placing 
CPB-developed broadcast programs in 
an organized instructional setting which 
the Group believes offers optimum 
chances for local support and use. 

1. Local Adult Education Broad- 
casting Councils are organized. 
They include major institutions 
with educational responsibili- 
ties, as defined earlier in this 
paper. 

2. CPB derives several program 
priorities through a national 
mechanism, perhaps similar to 
the one followed by the Adult 
Education Task Force, and 
Identifies specific objectives 
for each. 

3. CPB offers this list to the local 
stations for consideration by 
the Adult Education Broadcast- 
ing Councils, either directly or 
through regional and/or state 
agencies where appropriate. 

4. Based upon responses, CPB 
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makes final selection, enter- 
tains proposals from educa- 
tional institutions, stations, and 
system -related production 
agencies, and makes a pilot 
production grant for a national 
project that includes televi- 
sion, radio, written support 
materials, and a plan for in- 
corporating workshops, etc , 
where appropriate. 

5. The g.dnt should specify that 
the production agency must 
involve representative user in- 
stitutions as well as subject ex- 
perts in all planning, develop- 
ment, and production work 
The grant should also call for 
formative research and pre- 
testing of materials. 

6, Upon completion of the pilot, 
CPB initiates a sequence of 
feedback activities for evalua- 
tion and decision-making. 
Through existing computer 
links, and video and audio in- 
terconnections, this feedback 
can be almost instantaneous. 
Elements in the sequence 
should include: 

A. By means of PBS and NPR 
interconnection systems, 
the pilot is shown to local 
Adult Education Broad- 
casting Councils. When- 
ever possible, the pilot 
should be accompanied 
by a pre-test report. The 
Councils would feed re- 
actions back to CPB and 
the production agency. 

B. CPB calls a meeting of the 
production agency, sub- 
ject experts representing 
both the production agen- 
cy and interested user in- 
stitutions, and field orga- 
nizers from interested user 
institutions, to discuss 
content, style of produc- 
tion, acceptability and 
marketability, specific 
problems of utilization, 
etc. Feedback from the 
Council previews would 
also be considered. 
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C CPB decides whether to 
move ahead to full pro- 
duction, modify the proj- 
ect, develop a new pilot, 
or drop it altogether. (A 
new pilot would go back 
into the cycle already de- 
scribed.) 

D. Once full production is 
authorized, utilization 
people as well as subject 
experts continue to have 
significant input. 

7. In anticipation of completion, 
the series is offered to stations, 
with previews on PBS and NPR 
for local institution evaluation. 

8. Local institutions plan their 
utilization, based upon mate- 
rials in the project package, 
plus additional local materials 
as needed, at local cost. Insti- 
tutions enroll students through 
normal procedures. Councils 
inform CPB of anticipated en- 
rollments to provide a basis 
for initial printing orders. 

9. CPB arranges for distribution 
of broadcast programs through 
PBS and NPR, and for distribu- 
tion of support materials — 
study guides, workbooks, pro- 
motional pieces, etc. Costs of 
support materials would be 
borne by local institutions and 
the local student. Materials 
can be purchased through a 
central agency, or CPB could 
assign reprint rights to local 
institutions. 

10. Local station schedules the 
programs, and Council institu- 
tions enroll students and pro- 
vide organized learning situa 
tions as planned. Students 
would receive certification or 
other informal "credit" ac 
cording to the normal proce 
dures of each participating in 
stitution. (The new Continuing 
Education Unit— CEU— being 
adopted by many institutions 
across the country may even 
tually offer the basis for a 
more standardized approach 
on national projects.) 



11. CPB arranges for extended use 
distribution of the video, au- 
dio, and written materials. 
(Special Consultant Group 
notes that this extended use 
could become a much larger 
enterprise than the original dis- 
tribution through broadcast.) 

12. When possible, programs 
should be developed with 
multi-level and multi-audience 
applications, depending upon 
varied support materials. This 
will demand close cooperation 
between adult and higher ed- 
ucation elements and general 
audience programmers. 

13. Local user institutions will pro- 
vide quantitative reports to 
CPB, along with qualitative 
judgments on the future value 
of the project, based on the 
field experience. Although var- 
ious kinds of research, before 
and after projects, is impor- 
tant, the Group feels that in 
the world of adult education 
the real proof lies in whether 
adults enroll and whether they 
are satisfied with the results. 
However, CPB should under- 
take a study of methods for 
evaluating the quality of pro- 
grams, using criteria unique to 
adult education, e.g., the n?ed 
to appeal to adults in leisure- 
time settings, the impact of 
varied adult experience on 
learning effectiveness of mate- 
rials, etc. 

in completing its work, the 
Special Consultant Group wishes to 
thank the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting and its Advisory Council of Na- 
tional Organizations for undertaking the 
important work of identifying educa- 
tional opportunities. 

The Group particularly thanks 
the Adult Education Task Force for pro- 
viding its members with the opportuni- 
ty to make these specialized inputs from 
the field of continuing and adult educa- 
tion and from the field cf broadcasting 
and media. 

. It is our belief that a working 
partnership is not only possible but im- 
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porlanl to achieve in order to expand 
opporlunilies for adult education to all 
segments of our society. 

Special Consultant Group 
Octob.'r 20, 1974 

Prepared at the direction 
of the Croup by: 

David L Phillips 
Staff Consultant 

Appendix C: 

Report of Government Advisory Group 
Final Report 

Recommendations of the 
Govemment Advisory Group 
November 14, 1974 
Washington, D.C. 

1. That CPB compile and distribute from 
available sources a comprehensive report 
on the trends in adult education as they 
relate to public broadcasting, and fur- 
ther that CPB continue to monitor avail- 
able data and disseminate them in fu- 
ture reports. 

2. That CPB make available for 
study detailed information on instruc- 
tional programs which have successful- 
ly combined use of broadcasting with 
noncredit organized learning activities. 

3. That CPB assume a leader- 
ship role in fmancing experimental and 
demonstration programs to reach adult 
audiences through public broadcasting. 

4. That CPB maintain an "alert 
sy:>tem" whereby federal legislation deal- 
ing with social improvement (e.g., health, 
social security, metric education' would 
be examined (1) to determine implica- 
tions for adult education which would 
enable persons to obtain maximum ben- 
efit from the services and programs es- 
tablished by the legislation and (2) where 
indicated, to develop plans for program- 
ming, in cooperation with the agencies 
administering the legislation. (Such a sys- 
tem supported by programming would 
be replicdble or adaptable at other lev- 
els of government.) 

5. That CPB locate and make 
available any demographic studies which 
have been made of public broadcast- 
■"S's audience and of potential audi- 



ences not now being adequately served. 
If these data have not been collected, 
such a project should be undertaken as 
soon as feasible. 

6. That CPB collect and make 
available the methodology of classic ex- 
amples of formative and evaluative re- 
search in public broadcast prog^ramming. 

7. That further consideration be 
given to the possibility of establishing a 
system for determining program priori- 
ties relating to clientele-group needs 
that includes national and local compo- 
nents. 

8. That CPB' s be 
expanded to include e .. ^-dia to 
public broadcasting bucn as video cas- 
settes, closed circuit, etc., but not in- 
cluding cable) for presenting its pro- 
grams to additional clientele groups who 
would not He covered by the recom- 
mended criteria for program priorities 
in public broadcasting. 

9. That CPB request that the 
Federal Interagency Committee on Edu- 
cation become a continuing governmen- 
tal advisory body to CPB on program- 
ming needs and priorities of the Federal 
Government. 

Ap^;i-ndix D: 
Glossary 

Adult Basic Education means education 
for adults whose inability to speak, read, 
or write the English language constitutes 
a substantial impairment of their ability 
to get or regain employment commen- 
surate with their real ability, which is 
designed to help eliminate such inability 
and raise the level of education of such 
individuals with a view to making them 
less likely to become dependent on 
others, to improving their ability to 
benefit from occupational training and 
otherwise increasing the opportunity for 
more productive and profitable employ- 
ment and to making them better able to 
meet their adult responsibilities. 

Vocational Education and Technical Ed- 
ucation refer to educational programs 
which make individuals more employ- 
able in one group of occupations than 
another. 

While vocational education is 
limited to no more than two years of 



post-secondary education and focuses 
on manual ski!! training, technical edu- 
cation may Include four-year college 
degree programs preparing students to 
work in mechanical or scientific fields, 
but not at professional levels. 

Professional education refers to the 
broad range of professional occupation- 
al fields practiced in the United States. 
It includes not only the obvious cate- 
gories such as physicians, lawyers, engi- 
neers, teachers, accountants, but also all 
types of managerial, public service and 
high level technical personnel. Licensed 
and certified occupational categories 
such as real estate brokers and life in- 
surance underwriters would also be 
covered. 

General Public Service Education refers 
to programs which are of value and in- 
terest to large segments of the general 
public without regard to occupational 
needs. Examples are programs for the 
public in the arts, humanities, public 
affairs, driver education, nutrition and 
health or for special clientele groups 
such as the blind or aging. 

Social Problem-Solving Education is a 

component of many programs designed 
by legislatures or public and private 
agencies to provide remedies for socie- 
tal ills. In social problem-solving educa- 
tion, major expenditures of funds for 
the training of special clientele groups 
or the general public on short-term or 
part-time bases are but one part of a 
larger solution involving noneducational 
programs as well. (See attached table of 
Federal extension and continuing educa- 
tion programs for examples.) 

Definition of Adult Education 

((or Purposes of the Task Force on Adult 

Education project) 

The task force Has adopted the defini- 
tion used by the National Center for 
Educational Statistics, USOE for its tri- 
ennial surveys of adult education in the 
United States. NCES defines adult edu- 
cation participants as "persons beyond 
compulsory school age, 17 and over, 
who are not enrolled full-time in a reg- 
ular school or collego program and are 
engaged in one or more activities of 
O zed instruction." 



Note that this covers partici- 
pants in programs operated by employer 
organizations, professional associations, 
labor unions, proprietary schools, hos- 
pitals and social organizations. 

It also includes people who are 
in credit and noncredit programs. 

The assignment for the Task 
Force on Adult Education is to deal with 
noncredit program activities only. This 
would, however, include nondegree 
credit activities only. The Task Force on 
Post-Secondary Education - Formal will 
be concerned with all degree credit ac- 
tivities for participants of all ages and 
in types of programs such as external 
degree programs. 

Definitions of Cultural, kiducational 
and Instructional Programming 

Education, the acquisition of knowledge 
and cognitive or affective skills, can take 
place under an almost unlimited num- 
ber of formal and informal situations. 
Three main types are distinguishable: 

1. Those experiences which oc- 
cur in situations which are not orga- 
nized and carried out primarily for edu- 
cational purposes, but in which knowl- 
edge, cognitive or affective skill may be 
enhanced, e.g., social gatherings, work 
experiences. These may be labeled cul- 
tural or social. 

2. Those educational activities 
which are intended to be learning expe- 
riences and in which learning may or 
may not occur, e.g., ETV broadcasts, 
lecture series, newspaper and magazine 
articles, books. These may be called 
educational. 

3. Those educational activities 
which are intended to be learning expe- 
riences and in which organizer feed- 
back mechanisms are utilized to build 
on the original inputs and to determine 
the extent to which learning experiences 
actually occur in individuals or groups. 
These feedback mechanisms can be for- 
mal and evaluative, r g., elementary, 
secondary and college diploma or de- 
gree classes, or Informal, as in noncred- 
it classes, conferences, workshops and 
seminars. These are the instructional 
programs. 

In some cases there Is overlap. 
Preschoolers may be exposed to Sesame 



Street at home, with no feedback about 
whether or how effective it has been; 
the program may also be piped into a 
preschool class with a teacher and/or 
parents on site to add new dimensions 
to the program's original impact and to 
utilize one or more feedback mecha- 
nisms to determine how effective the 
program is. 

All three types exist in the 
media Most programs are of the first 
type. However, educational programs 
also abound, e.g., French Chef, National 
Geographic Special. Instructional pro- 
grams are generally encountered in 
closed circuit and cable media. Many of 
the current general broadcast programs 
are mixed, being used in general broad- 
cast situations without feedback mech- 
anisms and simultaneously with feed- 
back mechanisms from classroom type 
situations, e.g.. Sesame Street, Sunrise 
Semester. 

Criteria for Determination of Priorities 

Essentially, conference participants can 
set priorities in accordance with any cri- 
teria they believe applicable to their 
fields, provided they articulate what cri- 
teria they have used 

The following are examples of 
the kinds of criteria that can be used in 
making determinations- 

1. Programs which offer signi- 



ficant opportunities for improvement In 
quality of instruction and learning effec- 
tiveness. 

2 Programs which offer signif- 
icant opportunities for individual clien- 
tele groups to be reached who might 
not otherwise be reached through non- 
broadcast techniques This could apply 
to people in rural areas or in urban 
areas where local adult education pro- 
grams are inadequate, or to busy pro- 
fessional people such as doctors or en- 
gineers who frequently cannot spare the 
time from their occupations to travel to 
campuses or other learning centers. 

3. Programs which substantial- 
ly enhance the motivations of people to 
participate in programs which they might 
not otherwise participate in. 

4. Programs which improve 
cost effectiveness either by making in- 
struction available to current clientele 
groups at lower cost or to additional 
persons at no additional cost. 

5. Programs which contribute 
to the public good as well as to the 
benefit of individual participants. 

6. Programs whose subject 
matter may be especially suitable for 
presentation through broadcast media. 

7. Programs whose urgency 
may be particularly acute for identifi- 
able clientele groups. 
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Appendix E 

Selected Data, U.$. Office of Education 1969 and 1972 Triennial Surveys 
of Adult Education in the United States 

Table 1 

Age of Participants in Noncredit Adult Education in the United States, 1972 

Number Percent 

17-24 years 1,471,000 16.2 

25-34 2,943,000 32.4 

35-44 2,043,000 22.5 

45-54 1,598,000 17.6 

55-64 708,000 7.8 

65 and over 318,000 3,5 

Source Imogene Okes, Participation In Adult Education, 1972 (in preparation), U.S. Office of 
^ Education, National Center for Educational Statistics. ^ 



Table 2 

Educational levels of Adult Noncredit Students and Adult Nonstudents 
I. the United States, 1972 



Educationai ievci 

None-8th 
9th-11th 
High School 
Some College 
College Graduate 
College + 

Source. Okes 1972. 



Percent Adult 
Noncredit Students 

4.4 
8.6 

39.9 
20.0 
16 4 
10.7 



Percent 
Nonstudents 

25.1 ' 
18.3 
37.5 
10.2 

5.9 

3.0 



Table 3 

Family Income of Full-time Students, Adult Students and Nonstudents 
in the United States, 1972 



family Income 



Under $3,000 
$3,000- 3,999 
4,000- 4,999 
5,000- 5,999 
6,000- 7,499 
7,500- 9,99? 
10,000-14,999 
15,000-24,999 
25,000 and over 
NA 

Source: Okes, 1972. 



Fulhtiffle 


Adult 




Students 


Students 


Nonstudents 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


6.3 


4.5 


11.6 


3.4 


2.7 


6.0 


3.8 


3.1 


5.7 


4.7 


4.5 


6.1 


7.0 


6.7 


8.9 


12.1 


14.0 


14.8 


26.1 


30.5 


23.4 


21.7 


23.0 


13.4 


9.4 


7.4 


4.1 


5.5 


3.6 


6.0 



Table 4 

Occupational Profile of Participants in Adult Education in the United Slates, 1972 



Occupation 


Percent 


Professional/technical 


24.4 


Farmers, farm managers 


1.1 


Managers and administrators 


8.5 


Sales 


4.9 


Clerical 


13.1 


Craftsmen 


9.1 


Operatives 


6.2 


Service and laborer 


9.0 


Not in labor force 


20.5 


NA 


3.3 



Source: Okes, 1972. 
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Tables 

Occupational and Professional Training of Adult Students in the United Stales 
in 1%9 and 1972 

Percent 

Category 1%9 Participants 1972 Participants Change 

Vocational/technical 3,946,000 4,836,000 + 22.6 

Managerial 2,150,000 2,791,000 + 29.8 

Professional 1,510,000 1,805,000 + 19.5 

Other Occupations 73,000 189,00^ +158.9 

Totals 7,217,000 9,016,000 + 24.9 

Columns do not add because of multiple participation 

Source; Imogene E. Okes, Participation in Adult Education, 1%9: Full Report (In prepara- 
tion), U.S. Office of Education, National Center for Educational Statistics; Okes, 1972, 



Table 6 

Participation m Adult Education in the United States by Type of Subject 
and Tvpe of Instruction, 1972 



Type oi Subject 


Public 


2-year 


4-year 


Private 




Ubor/ 


School 


Colleges 


Coll7Univ. 


Voc./Bus. 


Empbyer 


Prol. Assn. 




(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


General Education 


32.7 


35.6 


47.1 


7.7 


6.9 


6.3 


Occupational 


32.1 


59.3 


60.0 


78.7 


83.2 


79.3 


Community Issues 


3.0 


36 


6.8 


2.9 


8.2 


8.3 


Personal/Family 












Living 


22.1 


9.2 


4.4 


8.3 


3.5 


6.9 


Social/Recreational 


184 


9.7 


4.4 


5.3 


10 


1.1 


Miscellaneous 


.3 


.7 


.8 


.6 


1.4 


1,6 


Total participants 














(numbers in thousands) 2,200 


2,561 


3,367 


1,393 


2,613 


871 


Totals add to more than 100 percent because of multiple choices of subject matters. 





Source; Okes, 1972. 
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Table 7 

Reasons Given by Participant* ^or Taking Adult Education Courses in the United States, 1972 

Percent 

To improve or advance in job 42.7 

To get a new job 11.3 

General Information 16.0 

Community Activity 2.7 

Personal/Family 23.5 

Social/Recreational 6.5 

Other and NA 8.5 
Source; Okes, 1972. 



Table 8 

Institutional Instructional Sources for Adult Education in the United States, 1969 and 1972 



Instfudional Source 

Public Grade School or High School 
Private Vocational, Trade or Business School* 
2-year College or Technical institute* 
4-year College or University 
Employer 

Community Organization 
Labor Union, Professional Association, 

Hospital, Private Tutor 
Total Number o.' Participants 
Percentages do not add to 100 because of multiple participation by individuals at different 
institutions. 

Source: Okes, 1969 and 1972. 

♦ See Financing Part-time Students: The New Majority in Postsccondary Education, American 
Council on Education, 1974, pp. 82-63 for detailed explanation of possible adfustments in 
the number of collegiate and private vocational school participants. 







Percent 


1%9 


1972 


Change 


(thousands) 




1,970 


2,203 


4- 11.6 


1,504 


1,393 


— 7.3 


1,550 


2,561 


+ 65.2 


2,831 


3,367 


+ 18.9 


2,274 


2,613 


+ 14.9 


1,554 


1,9% 


+ 28.4 


2,552 


3,360 


+ 31.6 


13,041 


15,734 





Table 9 

Method of Instruction for Participation in Adult Education in the United States, 1969 and 1972 





Number of Participants 


Method of Instruction 


1969 (thousands) 


1972 


Classroom Instruction 




9,108 


Lecture Series 


9,580* 


5,091 


Workshop/Discussion 


4,367 


5,017 


Private Instruction 


1,719 


1,345 


Job Training 


910 


1,141 


Correspondence 


1,110 


1,195 


TV or Radio 


83 


148 


Other 


490 


612 


NA 


90 


135 


Totals 


13,041 


15,734 



Source. Okes, 1969 and 1972. 

* Separate data for classroom instruction and lecture series are not available for 7969. 
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Table 10 

Federally-Funded Categorical Problem-Solving Programs for Adult Students at 
Colleges and Universities, FY 1972 



Program Area 



Number of 
Programs 


Adult Education Appropriations 




(millions) 


(percent) 


<i 
1 


^ 'in f\ 
> lU.il 


1 0 


4 


IbU.o 




4 




1 A 


7 




A. A 


3 




1.5 


45 


221.5 


21.6 


n 


17.7 


1.7 




186.2 


18.1 


4 


5.5 


0.5 


9 


91.6 


8.9 


5 


57.4 


5.6 


8 


0.6 


0.1 


4 


4.0 


0.4 


17 


171.5 


16.7 


13 


47.0 


4.6 


168 


$1,026.3 


100.0 



Aging 
Agriculture 
Business 

Community Development 
Drug Abuse 
Education Professions 
Environment 
Health 
Humanities 
Law Enforcement 
Manpower 
Nuclear Energy 
Science 
Social Welfare 
Miscellaneous 

Totals 

Source: Special Tabulations, National Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing Educa- 
tion, 1973. 
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Table 11 

Areas of Learning Chosen bv Would-Be Adult Learners, ^9^,Z 

Area of Uaming ToUi C. !>ice» Rr»t Choict 

Number Percent Number * ^e^gg"* 

Vocational subjects Ain 
(excluding agriculture) 62,400,000 78.2 ^'l^^ ^ A 

Hobbies & recreation 50,100,000 62.8 IS'^SS'SSS Hi 

General education 38,200,000 47.9 

Hnme& family life 4^,700,000 56.0 l'^^ ^11 

Personal development 43,300,000 54., 7c 

Public affairs 29,000,000 36.3 3,600,000 4.5 

Religious studies 12,300,000 5.4 2 400,000 3.0 

Agriculture 8,700,000 10.9 2,300,000 2.9 

Source: Commission on Non-Trad.tional Study, Divenity by Design, lossey-Bass, 1973, p. 16. 
• Because of rounding, cho/ce of a topic ot/ier than the hrty-eight listed, and no response, 
Q the figures reporting hrst c/)0(ce do not total 79 8 million 

113 ' 'j 



Member Organizations 
and Delegates 

Advisory Council of National Organizations 
to the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 



AFL-CIO 

AI Zack 

American Association of School 
Administrators 

Martha Gable 

American Association of University 
Women 

Linda Hartsock 
American Bar Associatioo 

Donald Duvall 

American Council for Better Broadcasts 

Nancy McMabon 

American Council on Education 

Franklin Bouwsma 

American Jewish Committee 

Morton Yarmon 

American Library Association 

Eileen D. Cooke 

Associated Councils of the Arts 

Michael Newton 

Association of Junior Leagues 

Mariquita Mullan 

Consumer Federation of America 

Shelby Southard 

Council of AFL-CIO Unions for 
Professional Employees 

Jay Turner 

Council of State Governments 

Carol Steinbach 

League of United Latin American Citizens 
Juan L. Villarreal 
League of Women Voteis 

Peggy Lampl 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People 

Yvonne Price 

National Association of Counties 

Dorothy Scrtcr-Stimpson 

National Catholic Education Association 

Rev. Charles C. F:orc, OP 

National Center for Urhan Ethnic AflfaiiB 

Father Paul Asciolla 

National Center for Voluntary Action 

Eugene Goldman 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Pearl Price 

National Council of the Churches of Christ 

Rev. William F. Fore 

o 



National Council of Homemakcr 
Home Health Aide Services, Inc. 

Ellen Winston 

National Council of La Raza 

Raul Yzaguirre 

National Council of Negro Women 

Mrs. Dorolhy Dow 

National Council of Senior Citizens 

Steve Radabaugh 

National Council of Women 

Frances (Petey) McClintock 

National Education Association 

John Sullivan 

National 4-H Foundation 

Margo Tyler 

National Latino Media Coalition 

Julio Rodriguez 

National League of Cities/ 

U.S. Conference of Mayors 

Don Slater 

Nation9l Legal Aid and Defender 

Association 
James Flug 

National Organization for Women 

Cathy Irwin 

National University Extension Assochition 

Robert J. Pitchell 

National UrtHin League 

James D. Williams 

National Wildlife Federation 

Churles Roberts 
Public Affairs Council 
John Holcomb 

Southern Baptist Convention 

Charles Roden 

United Nations Association of the U^.A. 
Peggy Sanford Carlin 

U^. Catholic Conference 

Rev. Patrick S. Sullivan 

VS. Jaycees 

Gary Hill 

U.S. National Student Association 

Tim Higgins 

United Auto Workers International Union 
Mildred J. Jeffrey 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U^.A. 
Col. T. H. Marlow 



